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The photograph shows a parade 
of the “Hitler Youth” in Berlin, 
Germany's new semi-military or- 
ganization for boys. (Keystone) 
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There are some 

problems youth 

must reason out 
for itself. 


For instance, sofme 
day it is going to 
be necessary for 
every boy and girl 
now in school to 
buy life insurance 
protection. 


Think about it! 
about it! 


A sk 


Then, when you 
acquire it you will 
know what you 
need. 
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'l’ is not an acciaent that this special issue of Scho- 
lastic on Fascism follows in close succession the 
special Armistice Day Number on War.. They 

are closely related, for the chief dangers of war in the 
present precarious condition of the world spring from 
the rapid spread of Fascist movements in Europe 
and Asia. Several features in this issue, therefore, 
are devoted to helping high school students under- 
stand the nature and methods of Fascism. 

Talk about Fascism nowadays inevitably simmers 
down to Hitlerism, and no one need apologize for 
taking Germany as a horrible example. Many 
American observers who have been there since last 
March are impressed by the unity, confidence, and 
renewed hope among the German people. They be- 
lieve that the excesses alleged against the Hitler Gov- 
ernment are exaggerated, and that though some in- 
justice is inevitable in such 


The Menace of Fascism 
An Editorial 


have made us strongly skeptical of such charges. 
Discounting them all we can, there remains, how- 
ever, such a mass of unimpeachable evidence as no 
war propagandist ever imagined. One could quote 
chapter and verse for hundreds of well-authenticated 
incidents reported by the Berlin correspondents of 
such reliable journals as the London T'imes, Man- 
chester Guardian, and New York Herald Tribune. 
These men are too experienced to lie, besides putting 
their heads in the lion’s mouth of Nazi hatred. The 
foreign correspondents in no European capital have 
ever been so unanimous in their private opinions of 
the government they report. For the number of its 
victims and the inhumanity of its methods, the 

“Brown Terror” has no equal in modern times. 
But we need not rely on atrocities. Hitler, Goering, 
and Goebbels have almost daily convicted themselves 
out of their own mouths—in 





a far-reaching national up- 
rising, the results outweigh 
the black marks. It is none 
of our business, say some, 
what Germany does inside 
her own borders. 

We believe these people 
are wrong, and we don’t 
mind saying why. All of us 
like to see a good football 
player in action, executing 
a perfect running play. We 
admire his dexterity, the 
power of his “drive,” and 
we cheer when he crosses the 
last chalk line. From where 
we sit in the stands (and 
even sometimes from the 








public statements, in na- 
tional official 
speeches—of acts and poli- 
cies repugnant to 


decrees, in 


every 
sense of decency or fair 
play. It is not the fact that 
the Jews have been the par- 
ticular scapegoat of the hys- 
terical mob they have let 
loose that most condemns 
them. It is the suppression 
by brute 
vestige of freedom to hold 
and express opinions con- 


force of eve ry 


trary to those of the oligar- 
chy in power. This freedom, 
however much it has some- 





times been dishonored, is a 
basic tenet of the American 








referee’s position on the 
field), it is hard to see the 
means by which he reached 
the goal. If he shoved his knee under somebody’s 
chin or doubled his fist when he straight-armed an op- 
posing tackler, without getting caught at it, we 
wouldn’t appreciate his touchdown. It takes the joy 
out of life to find that your idol indulges in dirty 
tricks. Once when a boy we knew kicked a puppy be- 
cause it tripped him up, it turned our stomach for 
bullies. 

The Nazis make much ado about the “Jewish 
atrocity” stories reported outside of Germany. It 
is true that the experience of the last war should 


Summers, in The Cleveland News 


way of life. Wherever it is 
violated there is our enemy. 
We oppose the mutilation of free speech and free 
press just as heartily in democratic America, or in 
Soviet Russia, as in Fascist Germany or Italy. 
Fascism arises only where the economic system has 
so collapsed as to cause intense suffering among the 
millions. In the long run there is only one way to 
combat it—the building of a sounder system with a 
better distribution of wealth. To that end we need 
in America a new and broader education in economic 
Such a system is likewise the surest cure 


literacy. 
for war. 
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Woodcub 
by Garbara Greg 


*LOHENGRIN- 


A Story by G. B. STERN 


ER name, before she married, 
was Prunella Silver. After- 
wards, it was, less prettily, 
Prunella Robinson. The name 

offended her every time she heard it 
announced by a butler, or saw it en- 
graved on her visiting cards, for 
Prunella delicately strove towards an 
ideal of exquisite miniature. She 
loved her shoes to be small, and 
curved like a shell; she loved to travel 
without smuts, crumplings or discom- 
fort; and her luggage was a perfect 
harmony; her letter-paper, too, pleased 
the eye with its dim grey tint and 
rough edges; and her address, a mel- 
ody in itself, stood in tiny black let- 
ters on the top left-hand corner: 


CHEERYTREE FARM, 
LITTLE BENDROSE 

Her food she desired to be cooked 
in ecstasy and served up to her like a 
lyric poem. Her favorite flowers were 
jonquils, because of their lithe crisp 
slender stems, and the dapper outline 
of each bloom. Apple-green and 
silver-grey were her colors; Herrick, 
her most beloved poet, because he 
never came to bits in her mouth, she 
explained, with her irresistibly win- 
ning smile that apologized for an un- 
duly sensitive and highly-strung web 
of nerves, even while rather enjoying 
the possession. Thus Prunella con- 
trived to keep her well-clipped king- 
dom free of all clumsiness—if an ad- 
mirer slopped tea into his saucer, he 
was banished. All except Nathaniel 
Robinson, who slopped, unreproved. 

Robinson, Mrs. Nathaniel Robin- 
son. And yet she had refused young 
Rupert Antony, and Derek Eagles, 
and Patrick Vane Carew—Why? 

I want you to understand Prunel- 
la’s difficulties. She was not merely 
a greedy extravagant hussy—nothing 
so obvious. Large pearls, large mo- 
tor-cars, large furs, made no appeal 
to her. But she happened to have 
selected an expensive ideal, neverthe- 





less. Prunella Silver, as a name, 
accorded beautifully with the har- 
monious trunks, the dim grey letter- 
paper. the shoes that were curved like 
a shell, the fragrant crystals that 
waited, quiescent, in tall jars of 
carved ivory to scent their mistress as 
she lay in her tiny bathroom of apple- 
green tiles; but Prunella Silver could 
not afford them. Prunella Robinson 
could. So she made one sacrifice, 
swallowed hard—and was able to em- 
brace the rest. 

A year later, Nathaniel Robinson 
made a loud and galumphing exit 
from this world into the next. He 
adored his wife; and his sentimental- 
ity oozed into the conditions of his 
will wherein he left her all his for- 
tune, to remain hers, even on re- 
marriage, provided that she continued 
to use his name, joined with a hyphen 
on to the new surname. Otherwise 
she forfeited the money. 

A cruel joke—but Nathaniel Robin- 
son did not intend it as such. He did 
not make jokes—and especially not 
ironic ones. Nobly recognizing that 
his pretty young wife would still 
have need of romance, he yet did not 
wish to be entirely forgotten in her 
enjoyment of it. So Robinson was 
Prunella Silver’s life-sentence. Mrs. 
Robinson, or Mrs. Something-Robin- 
son—or poverty again. 

Unless, of course, he-who-was-to- 
console should be himself rich enough 
for her to snap Nathaniel’s money 
daintily to blazes. 

“But he won't be,” reflected Pru- 
nella mournfully —for her spirits 
could not recover poise, after the 
tragic shock of the will. Mrs. Some- 
thing-Robinson. Mrs. Something- 
Rob——. What name would best 
tone down the Robinson? Slip into 
graceful fellowship with Robinson? 
A procession of splendid names swag- 
gered through her tired brain—Mrs. 
John Courtenay-Robinson; Prunella 
Anstruther-Robinson; Lady Bellamy- 





Robinson . . . she could not chase 
them away. 

“You need a change,” her friends 
advised her. So she rented a charm- 
ing villa near Lorenzo-Marina. The 
name of the little Riviera village at- 
tracted her, in a morbid sort of way, 
because it, too, lay under the shadow 
of the hyphen... 


Along the slopes of the mountains 
that run in soft purple shadows and 
golden lights, between the Mediter- 
ranean and the sunset, the olives grow 
in broken terraces; and in spring, 
violets and anemones ring with blue 
the grass around their trunks; and 
clumps of wild jonquils defy the 
wind . . . Prunella loved the clean 
strong snap as she broke the unbend- 
ing stem; rejoiced that they lived so 
long, though gathered; breathed with 
ecstasy the bright bitter smell of 
them. She was lying face downwards 
among jonquils, a good deal farther 
than her wont from Villa Felice, 
when a man’s voice beside her said 
in English: 

“I can guess your wish, and I'll 
grant it too!” 

Prunella played up: “Perhaps I 
just wished for—oblivion without 
dreams .. .” she murmured. Which 
happened to sound rather effective. 

“On the contrary, you were wish- 
ing for a long cool drink to slake your 


thirst,” retorted the young mam. 
Which happened to be true. “Isn't 
‘slake’ just the right word? Most 


words connected with water and drink 
are good . . . ‘snow-broth’ and rivers 
‘in spate’ and ‘Burgundy’—you say 
‘Burgundy’ from your chest with 4 
rich deep-red rumble. Well, but did 
you know, Prunella, that l’Osteria dei 
Buoni Campagni is just hidden away 
behind those trees, and that you am 
I can sit at a little table under the 
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cherry-tree blossoming outside, and 
drink sciampanino.” 

She cupped her chin in her hands, 
and, gazing gravely up at him, won- 
dered what exactly sciampanino was? 
Wondered how he knew her name? 
Why an obvious Englishman wearing 
old grey flannel bags and a cricket 
shirt should pronounce so perfectly 
the Inn of Good Company in Italian, 
and share so—so foreignly her own 
relish for the perfection of words? 

“Go on!” he laughed. “Your eyes 
are brimful of questions. Or shall I 
guess again? Sciampanino is an ex- 
quisite nectar (a less grim expression 
than non-intoxicant), which tastes of 
every fruit crushed into a cool—cool 
slake! And my mother was Italian; 
and I know your name because you're 
considerate enough to own that rare 
thing out here, a spaniel; so that 
when I stroll down into Lorenzo- 
Marina to buy braces and cigarettes 
and blotting-paper, and other symbols 
of my dependence on civilization, and 
see you, and ask: Who is the lady 
simpatica with the English sport- 
dog?—they answer me at once: “But 
that is the Signora Prunella Robin- 
son. 

She flushed scarlet, and exclaimed, 
on a sudden impulse, as they walked 
together towards the inn: 

“I hate my name!”—it had seemed 
to break harshly, and yet ridiculously, 
into what a few moments had already 
shaped to an idyll of jonquils and 
nonsense and good company. An 
idyll—and Robinson! Spring in Italy 
—and Robinson! Youth with a brown 
throat and gay blue eyes, who called 
her Prunella—she supposed, petu- 
lantly, that she ought to chasten him 
to “Mrs. Robinson.” , . . What a bur- 
den, to drag forever at the heel. 

“Does it matter?—due sciampanini, 
Guiseppe,” to the waiter. 

“Sounds do matter—you said so 
yourself. If ‘burgundy’ and ‘snow- 
broth’ matter . . . oh, I thought you 
understood. When one wants to be as 
perfect a pleasure as one can to 
people who love what you love your- 
self, and then have to own to some- 
thing unbeautiful always part of you, 
however much you hate ugliness . . . 
my name was Prunella Silver before 
I married.” The sudden appreciation 
in his eyes, deepened the intimacy be- 
tween them, and she confided in him 
the tragedy of the late Nathaniel 
Robinson’s sentimental legacy. 

’ With ahyphen. Always. Un- 
less I forfeit all my fortune. And,” 
naively, “I don’t want to marry for 
money again. You do understand, 
don’t you?” 

He understood that this charming 





absurd child was born absolutely 


without sense of the ridiculous. But 
she had attractions enough and to 
spare, without that. So with difficulty 


English Section 


curbing the whimsical bend of his 
lips to solemnity, he duly sympa- 
thized with her one great grievance, 
and assured her that he would never 
think of her by any other name than 
‘Prunella.’ 

“And you—by what name... ?” 

“Ah ... hadn’t we better leave that 
a mystery, Prunella? For suppos- 
ing——”’ he paused. The sun, already 
sinking towards the indigo edge of 
the western hills, had touched the 
distant sea to opal and milky blues; 
and every little village, with roofs 
piled up and up as though striving to 
reach its own church spire, shimmered 
in tender luminous haze like a pic- 
ture in a mediaeval story-book. It 
was the enchanted hour of romance 











A Rose by Any Other Name— 


Prunella Silver was such a lovely 
name that when she married and 
changed it to plain, unexciting Prunella 
Robinson, she felt very strongly about 
it. And then she fell in love, and even 
the combination of spring in Italy, and 
olive trees, jonquils, violets, spaniels, 
an engaging young man, and a pink 
inn above the blue Mediterranean, 
couldn't make her like the name of 
Robinson any better! This is a tale 
of a dreadful quandary and an im- 
portant decision. 











in the loggia of the pink-washed little 
mountain inn ... and Prunella was a 
fair young witch, golden eyes wide 
set under a heavy fringe of duskier 
gold.... 

“Supposing I were to fall in love 
with you, Prunella?” She was silent. 

“And supposing I wanted to marry 
you,” he went on, recklessly. 

Still she said nothing, but her lips 
parted in suspense. 

“And supposing—you loved me, 
but not my name?” 

“Is it—very bad?” faltered Pru- 
nella. 

The young man feit as though her 
preoccupation with this—this utterly 
futile question of a name, were like a 
spell in fairy-tale; and that if he 
could but once make her laugh at it 
all, the spell would be broken. He so 
desperately wanted to laugh himself. 

“Think of all the names that— 
wouldn’t go well with Robinson,” he 
suggested. “Chubb, for instance. 
Could you bear to be called Mrs. 
Robinson-Chubb, for my sake? Mrs. 
Ezra Robinson-Chubb?” 

“Ezra Chubb,” murmured Prunella 
—and winced. Her eyes filled with 
tears. Why—or why did fate always 
flick her on the one raw place? 
Wasn't Nathaniel Robinson enough? 


“You shan’t be teased,” hastily. 
“It isn’t Ezra Chubb, and I’m going 
to take you home now before the cold 
evening blows on you. But you'll 
come up here again?” he pleaded. 
“I stay at the Osteria partly because 
I’m always happier roughing it, and 
partly because I can’t afford the lux- 
urious hotel at Lorenzo-Marina. But 
you'll come up again, and pick jon- 
quils,:and drink sciampanino?” 

She came up several times, and the 
fantastic care-free pretense of wooing 
went on until it was so woven with 
reality that neither knew where the 
one began and the other ended. Pru- 
nella had promised herself some com- 
pensation for the prosy year of 
Nathaniel. .. . 

“What are we waiting for?” he ex- 
claimed, one day. “I want a honey- 
moon with you, Princess Prunella. 
And after that, we'll go soberly back 
to England, and settle our affairs, 
and tell our relatives—which most 
good and sober folk do before mar- 
riage, by the way. But then the 
topsy-turvy method suits me better, 
and we've got the jonquil fever in our 
blood. ... Shall we say the day after 
to-morrow? And I'll ask the Curé of 
Lorenzo-Marina to step this way at 
noon. The church with the three 
cypresses, I think! . . . We'll have to 
be married again in England, because 
it isn’t legal without the civil cere- 
mony, but it’s good enough to start 
on... Prunella!” 

He was not rich, He had said he 
could not afford the luxurious hotel. 
Not a fortune-hunter, no—it was evi- 
dent that he was the right sort of 
man, a man to be trusted, a man of 
breeding, as well as a glorious young 
scamp. You could not err over that. 
But .. . he had not enough to’ let her 
fling to limbo her own money, Na- 
thaniel’s money. It would have to be 
the alternative. Perhaps he had only 
been testing her. Perhaps his name, 
the name that would be hers inevi- 
tably preceded by Robinson and a 
hyphen, was not so very dreadful. 
Perhaps it was not dreadful at all. 
Perhaps .. . it was a noble clarion 
name. Only—she must know. 

Prunella asked him. 


“Child,” he replied, half in mock- 
ery, half in earnest, “have you ever 
heard of Lohengrin?” 

Prunella nodded. Nathaniel had 


once taken her to the opera at Covent 
Garden. 


Lohengrin had been a knight with 
a yellow beard and a light blue cloak. 
And he had ridden a swan to the 
rescue of injured maidenhood. But 
she had not as yet picked up the 
connection. 

“Do you remember why he left 
Elsa on their wedding-night?” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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¢ A Versatile 


Stern 


Entertainer @ 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


HE way in which a story comes 

into being is always interesting. 

Consequently it is with con- 

siderable elation that we dis- 
cover in a source far removed this 
brief comment culled from the note- 
book of G. B. Stern: 

. . Man’s extreme sense of possession. 
Once knew man much older than his wife 
who made will saying that she was to forfeit 
his money if she married again, unless 
she tacked his name with hyphen on to 
that of new husband. Sense of possession 
even after death. First husband called 
Brown. A few years later she fell in love 
with young man called Brown... . “Let’s 
have the Brown-Browns to lunch!” .. . 
(Silly !) 

For we recognize here the nucleus of 
“Lohengrin” —the story for this issue. 


“G. B. Stern” is the pen name of 
Gladys Bronwyn Stern, now Mrs. 
Geoffrey Lisle Holdsworth. The 
novels by which she is most widely 
known are The Matriarch, A Deputy 
Was King, and Mosaic. These books 
form a trilogy of upper-class Jewish 
life in London and in Paris, follow- 
ing the fortunes of the prolific and 
widely scattered family of Anastasia 
Rakonitz, who until her death domi- 
nated and bullied and wheedled her 
children and grandchildren, nieces 
and nephews, unto the third and 
fourth generation. Anastasia herself 
is the central figure in The Matriarch. 
Two of the younger generation, Toni 
Rakonitz and Danny, who finds to 
his joy that he is not really a Rako- 
nitz at all, carry the traditions and 
the pride of this famous Jewish fam- 
ily forward in A Deputy Was King— 
Toni, slipping into the position of 
“matriarch”—the thing Danny had 
feared—on the death of Anastasia. 
The third volume, Mosaic, traces the 
events in the lives of Berthe and 
Letti Czelovar, two sisters from Paris. 

This is the G. B. Stern that Ameri- 
cans know best—this author who de- 
lights in a multitude of characters so 
related that it needs a diagram of the 
family tree to keep them straight, 
surveying them from many angles, 
watching their development, their en- 
tanglements, their faults and their 
virtues, weaving all the details of 
their lives, small and large, colorful 
or drab, into a rich and significant 
design for living. 

“Lohengrin” shows her in a mood 
entirely different. The canvas is 


small, the pen delicate. No mosaic, 
this—a divertissement, merely. Most 
likely the author herself recognized 
its delicate fibre, for “Lohengrin” is 
one of a collection of elegant trifles 
entitled Smoke Rings. Many of them 
are built upon old themes, as one fa- 
miliar with the legend of Lohengrin 
can see, some give twists to the 
world’s classics. Here in a puff, Miss 
Stern recreates Elaine of the Idylls 
as “A Modern Elaine” and works 
out a new and satisfactory redistri- 
bution of Arthur and Lancelot. An- 
other puff, and we see “Cinderella’s 
Sister”—the middle sister, attracting 
the prince. “A New Whittington” 
turns and turns again, but not to 
become Lord Mayor of London. 

Miss Stern was born in London on 
June 17, 1890. Her formal educa- 
tion was completed early, for she left 
Notting Hill School at the age of 
sixteen. Travel in Germany and 
Switzerland followed by two years at 
the Academy of Dramatic Art was a 
preface to her first novel, Pantomime, 
which she wrote when she was twenty 
years old. Apparently Miss Stern 
has always planned to be a writer, for 
she confesses to having written plays 
and mediocre verse since the age of 
eight. In her diary, we read: “At 
the age of eight wrote ‘Legend of the 
Edelweiss’ in Hiawatha meter. Con- 
tained a great many million words. 
Did not finish it. Lost it. Have 
never rewritten.” Besides her novels 
and short stories, she has found time 
to accomplish significant work as a 
free-lance journalist and a reviewer. 


At present, Miss Stern makes her 
home in Marina, Ligure, Italy, where 
she enjoys swimming, gardening, and 
motoring, and indulges her weakness 
for wolfhounds. We read of Boris, 
for instance, a particular favorite who 
occupies the following important 
place in her notes: 


In my villa in Italy, we have bunks in- 
stead of beds. Today I retired to my 
bedroom with a headache, and was lying 
quietly in the top bunk, when Boris, the 
big wolfhound, opened the door, trotted 
in, went straight to the long glass on the 
wall, and, squatting down in front of it, 
began practising his howl, not aware that 
anyone was watching him. He has a very 
attractive howl, and is often praised for 
it. He tried it louder, now softer; now 
:‘anding nobly erect, lashing his tail; now 
sitting with his head thrown back to re- 
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veal the glistening patch of white shirt- 
front on his throat and chest; now with 
his tongue hanging out, and now drawn 
in. When he had finished practising and 
had produced some very good melodicus 
howls, satisfied, he trotted out again, and 
downstairs. 

Other novels which show the av- 
thor’s power as a versatile and enter- 
taining writer of fiction are Modesta, 
a modern Taming of the Shrew, in 
which a rich young American tried to 
make a lady of his Italian peasant 
wife only to be despised for his pains; 
The Shortest Night, which is an ex- 
cursion into the mystery story; and 
A Rueful Mating, her latest, which is 
a delicate and intuitive study of two 
over-brilliant young people, the daugh- 
ter of an English sea-captain, Hal- 
cyon Day, who has the misfortune to 
be introduced at the age of eleven as 
a “child poet,” and Eden Herring, a 
boy actor attached to a band of stroll- 
ing players. Keeping the Shakespeare 
analogy, the story has been likened 
to Romeo and Juliet—made modern. 

Miss Stern is an engaging writer. 
She has a deft pen, a remarkable 
power of dialogue and an uncanny 
way of making even “a wisp of a 
mood,” “a twist of a character,” “a 
mere trick of chance” seem inevita- 
ble. She works in a_ business-like 
fashion, and follows an unbreakable 
routine. Her one play to the gallery 
is perhaps the way in which her books 
-are permitted to influence her way of 
living. One who has visited her home 
in Italy remarks, “She comes down 
to dinner wearing the Chinese coat 
described in A Deputy Was King. 
Her smart Italian maids are pat 
terned after those in the same book. 
She and her friends wear the shorts, 
blouse, and sandals in which het 
heroine Loveday is costumed im 
Debonair. Each night she disap; 
pears up a ladder to retire to a bunk- 
bed just as Theo does in Thunder 
storm.” 
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English Section 


NOVEMBER 18, 1933 


A Little Old Lady 
Passes Away ® 


HE familiar essay, that laven- 

der-scented little old lady of lit- 

erature, has passed away. Search 

the magazines for her sparrowy 
whimsies, and in all but one or two 
of them you will find, in her stead, 
crisp articles, blatant exposés, or 
statistic-laden surveys. Even in the 
few that admit her pale ghost to their 
circle of economists, sociologists, and 
Washington correspondents, her posi- 
tion is decidedly subordinate: a scant 
column or two near the insurance ad- 
vertisements at the back of the book. 
Her mourners—and there still are 
many—wonder why. There was a 
time. ... 

There was a time when the familiar 
essay was important; so important 
that The Atlantic Monthly Press is- 
sued four printings of a book explain- 
ing its characteristics and construc- 
tion; so important that Christopher 
Morley, the little old lady’s favorite 
American nephew, took time off to 
anthologize her for admiring high 
school teachers and their victims in 
English I-II, who were often led to 
believe that all literature, like all 
Gaul, was divided into three parts: 
fiction, poetry, and the familiar essay, 
with the familiar essay far in the lead 
as a literary form.. 

This last, this classifying it as a 
form, was not always easy to do. 
Those who tried usually gave Mon- 
taigne the credit for originating it 
and traced its development through 
Abraham Cowley, Thomas Browne, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Lamb, Haz- 
litt, and Thackeray. In tone and 
content, however, the essays of these 
pioneers little resembled the ones that 
this generation of readers remembers. 
Indeed, about all that links them is 
the common note of personal expres- 
sion, the feeling that behind the 
words is a human being and not an 
omniscient voice. Yet even in this 
quality there is a difference between 
the old and the new. 

In the former, though one was 
aware of personality, one was still 
conscious of the writer’s dignity, of 
aslight barrier that he raised between 
himself and his audience. In the lat- 
ter, this dignity was all too often 
missing, discarded for buttonholing 
intimacy, cracker-barrel philosophiz- 
ing, and Winnie-the-Pooh whimsy. 

What brought about this change? 


By JOHN P. WATERS 
In this amusing and provocative essay, Mr. Waters takes up the cudgels 


Is It True? to prove that the “familiar essay,” as we have known it in the post, 
has all but vanished in these tense modern days. The qualities of “intimacy, reverie, whimsy" 
which distinguished the work of Lamb, Thackeray, Dr. Crothers, and in our own day, Christopher 
Morley, have been eclipsed, he says, by the demand for fact-finding, sensational articles on 
social problems. Neither readers nor writers, he implies, have the leisure today for the 
chatty, comfortable trivialities that made the stock in trade of the Victorian magazines 
and books. He goes on to take a “rabbit punch” at the teaching of English in high schools. 
The assignment of daily theme subjects for students, says this unfeeling critic, has created 
an army of bad writers and worse readers, and put the finishing touch to the demise of the 
genuine familiar essay. 


Such an indictment should not go unchallenged. When this article appeared last summer 
in THE FORUM, from which it is reprinted by courtesy of the editors of that lively periodical, 
the corresp col were filled with protests from English teachers who called Mr. 





Waters’ — unfair. 
did, as we who duct the Schol 





High school students are doing better writing today than they ever 
tic Awards have reason to know. And while the subject- 


matter of the essay has changed with the times—as it should—many modern authors are 
giving the essay a blood transfusion of fresh themes and styles. 


SCHOLASTIC believes this article a 


"made-to-order" 


subject for student discussion. We 


therefore invite the high-school students of America to answer Mr. Waters, and the teachers 
to assign this for a theme subject. The best essay not exceeding 1000 words, written by a 


bona fide high-school student on: 
January 15, 
155 East 44th St., New York City. 


“The Little Old Lady Is Still Alive,” 
1934, will be published in SCHOLASTIC. Address, Essay Editor, Scholastic, 


received before 











Why did so many modern essayists 
err in carrying familiarity too far? 
To find the answer, we must consider 
what the modern form was like at its 
best, and why it was popular. 
At its best, the familiar essay was 
a kind of improvisation on a delicate 
theme, a species of soliloquy; as if a 
man were to speak aloud the slender 
and whimsical thoughts that come to 
his mind when he is alone on a win- 
ter evening before a warm fire.” 
Intimacy, reverie, whimsy—these 
were the qualities that won it thou- 
sands of devoted readers, that made 
it kindly relief from frowning treat- 
ises, ramrod sermons, and all-the high 
and mighty didacticism our fathers 
were flayed with before its advent. It 
was warm and human, unconcerned 
with life’s granite problems but fasci- 
nated with the trifles, moods, and hu- 
mors that colored the lives of its 
readers. It was comfortable lit- 
erature, muddying no quiet pools with 
a stirred-up sense of sin, goading no 
laggard ambition to be something. 
Instead, it chatted easily and ur- 
banely, graceful successor to the 
gradually dying art of conversation. 
With so much in its favor, what 
caused its downfall? The answer is: 
the same qualities that made it popu- 
lar—intimacy, reverie, whimsy. These 
qualities elicited so many gurgles of, 
“How charming! What a delight- 


fully helpless fellow the author must 
be!” from sisters, wives, and maiden 
aunts, that literarily inclined gentle- 
men who had not been gushed over 
for years immediately concluded that 
the way to become inundated in gush 
was to put themselves in print as 
quaint old fuss-budgets. As a conse- 
quence, starveling hacks raced bony 
clergymen to the mailboxes with man- 
uscripts that would make them 
“dears” and “darlings” to the petti- 
coated portion of the populace. 

They succeeded, of course, for the 
trick was easy. One had only to 
empty his mind of all knowedge, all 
common-sense, all everything, except 
tender quotations from Horace and 
Tennyson, and start reacting. Any- 
thing was a fit subject, the simpler 
and more far-fetched the better. For 
example, Mr. Percival Biggs—a six- 
foot giant who had played tackle for 
Yale in the days when football was 
played with the feet—would suddenly 
develop all the cute physical at- 
tributes of a violet when confronted 
by the relatively simple problem of 
stoking his hot-air furnace. Instead 
of being a harmless cylinder of sheet- 
metal, it became “an insatiable 
scarlet-mawed monster.” His modest 
two tons of winter coal became “sable 
diamonds” to be “immolated thrice 
daily.” He himself was transformed 
from a lazy suburbanite to a “quaking 





panderer to Zoroaster.” He wallowed 
in self-pity. 

There were other schools, too. The 
mellowists, for example, did not want 
to be darlings. They wanted to be 
ripe, winey. Young men of twenty, 
green as quinces, ripened overnight. 
No village attic lacked its fireside phi- 
losopher with his bowl of russet ap- 
ples, his October cider, his Sherlock 
Holmes pipe, and his tin of Craven’s 
Mixture—as unmellow a blend of 
grass and red-pepper, by the way, as 
Britain’s abominable tobacconists ever 
foisted upon gullible Anglophiles. 
Reverie took the place of all other 
mental functions; bookish archaisms 
from Evelyn and Pepys bid fair to 
drive out all other words from the- 
saurus and dictionary. 

Worst of all, however, 
coy writers, the ones who 
defied death-by-strangu- 


were the 


mills. Though the ninth-grade savants 
brashly disregarded the fact that the 
only endurable familiar essayist is a 
person with well-digested learning, 
impeccable syntax, urbane humor, 
pleasant sophistication, and _ indis- 
putable savoir-faire, they were realis- 
tic to the extent that they provided 
inspiration for off-days when their 
darlings were not quite equal to scin- 
tillating out a_ three-hundred-word 
tiara for Miss Sophie Spragg to dis- 
play at the next Parent-Teacher 
meeting. Consequently, they selected 
texts that made plagiarism as easy as 
possible by presenting carefully pre- 
served specimens in neatly labelled 
blocs: “Essays of Type I—Per- 
sonal Experiences, Confessions, Self- 
Analyses; Essays of Type II—Re- 
flections on Life, Human Nature, 
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came corrupted. Those who did not 
turn away in disgust either preferred 
the spurious stuff to the vintage prod- 
ucts of the Morleys, Conrads, and 
McFees or took to regarding all es- 
says and essayists with stiff-necked 
contempt. And why not? Weren't 
they themselves able to bat out essays 
by the yard? Didn’t they know all 
the tricks the masters used in build- 
ing up their effects? And what, pray, 
was so wonderful about Hilaire Belloc? 
Anybody could do as well; and because 
anybody could, nobody wanted to. 
What else, then, could the little old 
lady do but die as unobtrusively as 
possible? The children who had 
gathered around her hassock to hear 
her thin little musings had all grown 
up and gone away—or remained to 
mock her quaintness with their new- 
found wisdom. Radio, 
prohibition, and prosper- 





lation with little tin- 
klings called “An’ Him 
Went Home to Him’s 
Muvver.” Others of these 
twitters delighted in 
tickling the sensational 
with the feather end of 
their pens. Never boor- 
ishly, of course. A mild 
damn—in quotation 
marks—perhaps. This 
group was especially dear 
to schoolmarms from 
Brookline, Mass., who— 
during the months that 








ity were stinging their 
senses with more peppery 
fare. A new and dizay- 
ingly complex world had 
roared across the quiet 
hearth; and listeners 
once sure of their phi- 
losophies and content to 
roam in the pleasant 
meadows of reverie now 
groped bewilderedly for 
facts, explanations, any- 
thing to help them re 
align their lives before 
new discoveries, new tech- 








Columbia Summer School 

was open—made life on 

the West Side subway utterly unbear- 
able for native-born New Yorkers by 
staring them into nervous fits in an 
effort to gather first-hand material for 
cutting little papers on “The Typical 
New Yorker—Poor Thing.” 

At first, of course, these insect 
pests were few in number, and their 
buzzings were harmless enough. But 
when ever-increasing hordes discov- 
ered that writing the familiar essay 
was the ovaltine their egos needed, 
the end was near. No literature that 
is peopled exclusively with doddering 
loons afraid of sewing-machine fly- 
wheels, bewildered by the complex 
.mechanics of hot-water faucets, and 
hero-stricken with such worthies as 
elevator starters, scissors grinders, 
and street cleaners can survive long. 

The final axe fell when the high 
schools, with well-meaning but piti- 
fully misdirected affection, took to 
teaching the fragile art. Where there 
was one asinine but educated gush- 
hunter before, there were now whole 
herds of youthful illiterates to annoy 
friends, relatives, and editors with 
misspelled masterpieces patterned 
after, or swiped from, the models 
their texts supplied. 

For texts were essential parapher- 
nalia in the tax-supported essay 


Customs, and Experience; Essays of 
Type IIlI—Observations and _ Dis- 
coveries in the Familiar and the Com- 
monplace; Essays of Type IV— 
Nature Essays; Essays of Type V— 
General Observations, Comments, and 
Opinions of the Author.” 

Yet helpful as this break-down 
was, it was only preliminary and 
padding to the real meat of the book 
—the Appendix, which listed some 
two hundred and fifty “suggested 
titles." These were always added 
apologetically; for, of course, out of 
the adolescents’ wide reading, mature 
wisdom, and glowing personalities 
would flow so many “topics” that such 
a list was almost an insult. Still, 
to be on the safe side, the text-writer 
always left it there; and it is remark- 
able how hungrily, and thankfully, 
the mute inglorious Morleys swal- 
lowed its insults and wrote, as per 
suggestion, on “My Ailments’ (No. 
27), “On Being Small” (No. 38), 
“Why the Dessert Course Last?” (No. 
67), ““Nature’s Languages” (No. 
174), or—supreme inspiration—‘“ Did- 
dling” (No. 225). 

With such near-Beerbohm flowing 
into it, no form, let alone the most 
delicate, could retain its sparkle. 
Worse still, the public’s palate be- 


niques, drove out all 
meaning from life itself. 
Reverie, whimsy, and humor were 
out; they didn’t get you anywhere. 
Hence, gradually, the little old 
lady deserted her familiar haunts and 
faded away. Occasionally a_senti- 
mental editor, remembering her pleas- 
ant tea-table chatter, invites her flut- 
tery ghost to visit his prim Caslon 
pages. There, politely baffled by the 
loud talk of collectivism and social 
trends and economic determinism all 
about her, she sits a while and muses 
with her old friends. Then she 
leaves and does not come back for 
months at a time. One day, perhaps, 
her pale ghost will not appear at all, 
and the hard young sociologists can 
have her pages all to themselves. But 
I hope not. For all their cocksure- 
ologies, they cannot comfort us the 
way she did—when she was at her 
best. 


Text and drawing reprinted from Th 
Forum by permission. 


— 





NEXT WEEK 


The November 25 issue will contain a variety of 
features of special interest to English classes. Mis 
Elsie Singmaster, the well-known ncvelitt, con- 
tributes a reminiscent essay on the very problem 
Mr. Waters discusses above: “Daily Themes.” 
There will be a one-act play, a debate on “So 
cialized Medicine,” and other good things. 
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ROBINSON JEFFERS 


Jo 

Though joy is better than sorrow, joy is 
not great; 

Peace is great, strength is great. 

Not for joy the stars burn, not for joy 
the vulture 

Spreads her gray sails on the air 

Over the mountain; not for joy the worn 
mountain 

Stands, while years like water 

Trench his long sides. “I am _ neither 
mountain nor bird 

Nor star; and I seek joy.” 

The weakness of your breed: yet at length 
quietness 

Will cover those wistful eyes. 





wy 








The quoted poem is an excellent brief” 


expression of Robinson Jeffers’ philos- 
ophy. As he sees it, Nature stands apart 
from Mankind. Nature is glorious and 
strong; Man is weak, a “transient sick- 
ness,” and his search for happiness is his 
own destroyer. In his longer poems, 
Tamar, The Women at Point Sur, Caw- 
dor, Dear Judas, and Thurso’s Landing, 
the narratives center on persons whose 
joy-seeking demolishes them. As an al- 
ternative for that quest, Jeffers offers re- 
nunciation. When he speaks in the above 
poem, “I am neither mountain nor bird 
nor star; and I seek joy,” Jeffers predicts 
annihilation. 

The critics are generally agreed that 
Jeffers’ characters are abnormal, verging 
on the hysterical. However, they praise 
him for the colossal motives of his themes: 
too many poets of this day think in small 
terms. 

The poet’s finest genius illumines na- 
ture: “The deer were bounding like blown 
leaves,’ “And the gray air haunted with 
hawks,” are magnetic phrases from vari- 
ous of his poems. 

Robinson Jeffers, who is 46 years old, 
is the son of a professor in a Pittsburgh 
theological seminary. He drank in the 
classics, languages, and philosophy in the 
course of years of private study in Eu- 
rope and America. 
which assures his financial independence 
enables Jeffers to devote his entire time to 
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A small inheritance . 
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“My Book and Heart” 


Julia Newberry’s Diary‘ Tells a Story of 1870 


CHARMING and refresh- 

ing account of the girlhood 

of a mid-Victorian miss in 

America has come to light. 
It reveals a naivété, beneath which 
dance a mischievous boldness, a keen 
wit, a jolly sense of humor, and a 
sincere love of beauty. There is noth- 
ing old-fashioned or remote about this 
diary ; it is merely the record of a nor- 
mal, well-rounded existence, unfortu- 
nately cut off before it had a fair 
chance to flower. 

For Julia Newberry’s life was a 
brief one, ending at twenty-two. Her 
diary covers but two years—1869- 
1871, from her fifteenth to her seven- 
teenth years, but within that span she 
has depicted such vivid scenes and 
striking personalities that we live 
with her the days of her youth. She 
came of “blue blood” stock and was 
reared in an atmosphere of wealth. 
Her home, which she loved dearly, 
was in Chigago, but like other girls of 
her class, she traveled extensively. 
We follow her to Richfield Springs, a 
fashionable summer resort, and enjoy 
her caricatures of the guests: 

“Mr. & Mrs. Zebriskie—not very nice, 
too many diamonds. Miss Bloodgood— 
homely, sings, is engaged and affected. 
Miss Taylor, N. Y.—& horses! ahem!!! 
& governesses!!!” 

One or two words suffice, but how alive 
are the pictures! 

From there she went east to enter a 
fashionable boarding-school and remarks: 

“I've made one grand resolution, and 
that is to hold my tongue!—By dint of 
watching my “unruly member” I did not 
make a single disparaging remark of 
either teachers or scholars, or say a single 
thing which I might have regreted’® while 
I was there; and mighty glad I am of it 
now.” 

Two weeks later ill health compelled her 
to leave school, “just as I was nicely, 
comfortably, happily settled at Miss 
Haines.” She was ordered south for the 
winter, and we travel with her to Florida, 
then back to her beloved Chicago, and 
finally to Europe. Through her eyes, 
we view the romantic Victorian era—the 

Yulia Newberry’s Diary with an Introduction 


by Margaret Avs Barnes and Janet Ayer Fair- 
bank. W. W. Norton Co., N. Y. 


2The editors have left unchanged the spelling 
of the diary. 








the Muse. Today he lives the life of a 
recluse in Carmel, California, where he 
writes in a stone tower built by his own 
hands. He is married and has two sons 
in high school. The poet does not cherish 
music; he calls it noise. 


The m above is reprinted from the volume, 
Roan Hallion, Tamar, and Other Poems, origi- 
nally published by Horace Liveright, Inc., but 
now published and yy by Random House, 
a subsidiary of the Modern Library, Inc. It is 
used by permission of Random House. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON. 


days of the lancers, the bustles, the car- 
riages, Gladstone, John Stuart Mill, the 
Franco-Prussian war, the remarkable 
sixteen-day crossing to Europe. 

Julia had a keen eye for beauty, and 
this, coupled with an ability to sketch, de- 
veloped in her a_ sensitiveness to the 
glories of nature. While in Florida: 

“I found a delicious seat this morning, 
among the roots of a tree, knarled and 
twisted most fantastically; sitting there, 
close by the water, listening to the waves 
as they washed up on the sand, with the 
feathery palm trees waving above, ex- 
cluding the heat, and making a delicious 
coolness, it was indeed like an enchanted 
forest.” 

Her love of things beautiful extended 
to the realm of music, and her mature re- 
actions are unusual in a girl of sixteen. 
Again. and again she lamented the fact 
that her illness prevented her from con- 
tinuing with her music. 

This frail girl, handicapped by con- 
stant illness, displayed remarkable will- 
power in her determination to overcome 
her physical disability. She did not want 
to lead the life of a social butterfly-— 
“this lazy, idle, stupid, dull life.” 

“There is nothing like constant occupa- 
tion to keep people from feeling blasé, 
the minute I ceased doing something I feel 
disgusted with everything. . . . “Be some- 


W. W. Norton Co. 
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body, July,” Papa always used to say, and 
“be somebody” I WILL. I've always 
been told that I had plenty of brains, and 
every natural advantage; so why shouldn't 
I be Somebody??? Laziness is the bane 
of my existence.” 

Sometimes we chance upon exceptionally 
precocious remarks. 

“What a curious thing life is, anyway; 
we are born, then we live,"then we die & 
are completely forgotten; it’s true the 
evil that men do lives after them, & the 
good, too, I suppose. I don’t know any- 
thing about my great-grand Mother, & my 
great grand children if I ever have any, 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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A Reading Menu for 
the Week 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
By Alexandre Dumas the elder 


RATHER expected you to ask me to 

put The Three Musketeers into this 

collection of books you mustn’t miss, 
but I was hardly prepared to find Monte 
Cristo so popular. They tell me _ this 
may be because it has lately “gone on the 
air,” but several of your letters spoke of 
having read it some time ago and of 
having kept Edmond Dantes for a hero 
ever since. It is an old book, and for 
many years it made a most successful 
play: the father of our most famous 
dramatist, author of “Strange Interlude,” 
played it so many times he was called 
“Monte Cristo O'Neill.” Yet the power 
of the romance is so great that it takes 
possession of each new generation. 

It is the only “modern” romance Du- 
mas wrote, and it opens in 1815 (just 29 
years before Dumas wrote it), with Dan- 
tes, a young sailor in Marseilles, on the 
point of making a happy marriage and 
taking command of his ship. Greedy 
rivals accuse him falsely of a_ political 
crime, and through “treachery of various 
kinds he is sent to the bleak Chateau d’If 
—tourists to this day go to see his prison! 
—and kept there for twenty years. His 
escape is breath-taking, and even more, 
his dramatic rise to colossal wealth 
through finding treasure. With this power, 
and an undying thirst for vengeance, he 
tracks down his persecutors one by one. 


LORD JIM, By Joseph Conrad 

ID you ever wonder just what you 

would do if the house should burst 

into flames, or if you met an escap- 

ing prisoner, or if a child should step inte 

the path of an automobile? [I'll tell you 

something: if that time comes, you will 

not act in accordance with anything you 

think then or plan now; you will act with- 

out thinking, in obedience to something 

deep down in your nature, or perhaps 

even in the nature of your grandfather— 
or his. 

If anyone had told Jim, the high- 
minded, high-hearted son of an English 
clergyman, five minutes before his test 
came, that he would act as a coward, he 
would not have believed you. Two min- 
utes after he did, he could hardly believe 
it himself. But in that brief time his 
heart was broken and all his life changed. 
The rest of his life—-and he was young 
when he was mate of the Patna—he spent 
in one effort after another to win back 
his own belief in himself: it was one long 
continuous effort, indeed, for he never 
forgave himself. Wherever he tried to 
make a fresh start, the story followed 
him. It hunted him over the world, till 
at last in a Malay village, where he had 
cast in his lof with the tribesmen and 
become rightfully loved, respected, and 
trusted as Tuan (Lord) Jim, the last wild 
scene in his tragic life was played. 

One word of warning: don’t read this 
rapidly, and above all, in this book don’t 
skip. Conrad has a way of telling a story 











that is all his own; he may slip the time 
forward or backward, and I used to tell 
myself crossly that if I took my eye off 
the page another person would be telling 
the story when I looked back. But it is 
a novel well worth this close attention. It 
is one for which I can only use the great 
adjective, “magnificent.” 





This, I need not remind you, is BOOK 
WEEK. If we are not celebrating it 
especially in Scholastic, it is, of course, 
because with us every week is Book Week. 
Remember, if you who read this are one 
of my special group of friends following 
this selection of books week by week, that 
on book-lovers like us a special responsi- 
bility rests to make Book Week success- 
ful—and that means to make it a week 
that will make new readers, people who 
will thank you in years to come because 
you showed them that there were books 
they couldn't afford to miss! 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


EDWARD H. SOTHERN 
1860-1933 


Before Edison, Pathé, Fox, and others 
made it possible for every village to have 
a moving picture house, the theatrical fare 
of the American small town consisted 
mainly of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, minstrel 
shows, and Shakespeare. It was the fate 
of some actors to play Hamlet in so many 
theaters, with so bewildering a variety of 
réles and settings that their names and 
faces were almost as familiar to the na- 
tion at large as were, in a later year, the 
shoes of Charles Chaplin. One of the 
most famous of the Sh«kespeareans was 
Edward H. Sothern who, for many pre- 
war years, played a middle-aged Romeo 
to the middle-aged Juliet of Julia Mar- 
lowe, his wife. His father, equally fa- 
mous as an actor in his time, trained 
Edward to be a painter. That’s how 
E. H. Sothern arrived at the stage. 
Among his most popular réles were Mal- 
volio (see portrait in Oct. 28 issue, page 
5), Falstaff, Prospero, Othello and Lear. 
Perhaps his best quality was the well- 
modulated beauty of his speaking voice. 
His first “retirement” was in 1916, and he 
retired several times later. Late last 
month, he died of pneumonia in New 
York. He was a gentleman and an actor. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


The next time you are assigned to read 
a book you can’t stomach, confront your 
teacher with the amusing symposium on 
“Books I have Never Read” by the heay- 
iest of the literary guns in The Nation 
for November 8, . . . This advice is ten- 
dered with the provision that you first 
give the book a fair trial. . . . Ellen Glas- 
gow, Burton Rascoe, and others list ten 
of the great classics of literature they 
never have read, and never intend to read. 

- But there is some excuse for them, 
after all, because they seem to have read 
everything else. . .. Carl Van Doren says, 
“I have always been too busy, or too im- 
patient, to read a book to the bitter end 
unless (1) I was being paid to do it, or 
(2) the book itself compelled me. Readers 
who for other reasons read more than 
that seem to me to be people who have 
nothing better to do.” 

* 

“Write for the movies! Easy money! 
Take our thirty lessons in scenario writ- 
ing!” There are several companies that 
advertise this way to ambitious writers, 
but they charge money for their lessons. 

. If you would like to take a few les- 
sons in writing for the movies without 
paying for them much, buy an October 
copy of The American Spectator and the 
November Harper’s. . . . The articles are 
there in readable type. When you 
have read them, you may not know ex- 
actly how to make “easy money,” but 
you'll certainly know something practical 
about writing for the movies. . . . These 
articles are also recommended for stu- 
dents of Drama and Photoplay Appre- 
ciation. 





Harry Hansen batted for Blanche Col- 
ton Williams in selecting this year’s an- 
thology of O: Henry Memorial short 
stories and he made one change in ter- 
minology that should be important for 
literature students to note. ... Instead of 
calling his stories the “best” of the year, 
he called them “representative.” . There 
is a snobbish and dogmatic quality about 
that word, best, which almost justifies its 
being banned from the dictionary. 

At least it ought to be barred ‘from a 
great deal of literary criticism. 
* 

It may not be probable that a French 
photoplay called “Poil de Carotte” (Red 
Head) will ever make its way to your 
neighborhood theater, but if it comes 
within reach of you, be sure to see it.... 
The story is about a mistreated child—a 
popular theme because most people in 
their hearts believe that they, too, are mis- 
treated children—and it is told with a 
compassion, humor, and beauty that only 
a fine motion picture can achieve... . : As 
was stated before in these columns, in 
reference to the film of “Henry VIII,” it 
gives‘ you the sensation of seeing real 
people, not merely movie actors. . . . The 
combination of English titles and French 
dialogue may help you in your parlez 
vous courses, too. 


What was censored from the movies by 
the New York Censors in a 15-month 
period ending last March has been col- 
lected into a pamphlet by the National 
Council on Freedom from Censorship. . 
About 38 per cent of all material in 
feature” films is eliminated, and 44 per 
cent of that has to do with sex, 29 per 
cent with violence, 16 per cent with crime, 
5 per cent with government, and 3 per 
cent with religion. The Nation says most 
of the censorship seems like “an elaborate, 
solemnized, and organized silliness.” 
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Social Studies Section 


The Meaning of Fascism 


The Theory of the “Corporate State” Was Born and Carried Farthest in Italy 
By EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Professor of Social Philosophy at the New York School of Social Work 


ASCISM is no longer a fasci- 

nating drama being enacted 

under the sunny skies of Italy. 

It has become a world move- 
ment, marching forward in almost 
every country of Europe. In fact, 
there is scarcely a country anywhere 
today which does not harbor a Fascist 
organization of some sort. Even in 
the United States there are Fascist 
groups, and, what is perhaps more 
important, there are increasing num- 
bers of leaders who appear to believe 
that Fascism represents a cure for 
many of the evils of our time. It is 
my opinion that Fascism is by all odds 
the strongest movement in the world 
today outside of Communist Russia. 
Consequently, every serious-minded 
person becomes aware of the neces- 
sity of understanding the nature of 
this new force. 

In this article I do not propose to 
describe the causes which gave rise to 
the Fascist movement; nor is it my 
aim to relate the events following the 
War of 1914-1918 which took place 
in Italy—the home of modern Fas- 
cism—between the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the famous 
Fascist March on Rome in October, 
1922. These are historical 
facts which should be in the 
mind of the student who at- 
tempts to understand and in- 
terpret Fascism. But my pres- 
ent aim is to furnish a simple 
outline of Fascisnr itself. 

One of the most effective 
ways of interpreting Fascism 
is to consider its various parts 
in contrast with similar ele- 
ments in our civilization. In 
making comparisons of this 
sort one should keep in mind, 
however, that there are im- 
portant distinctions between 
our culture and that of the 
Italians who gave Fascism its 
first trial. ~ These differences 
should become a part of any 
fair-minded discussion of the 
problem as a whole. We must, 
nevertheless, begin more 
abruptly. 

The first basic term to be 
understood is the Fascist con- 
ception of the corporate state. 
Under Mussolini and his col- 
leagues Italians have been 
taught to believe that the state 
is supreme; that it is greater 
than the individuals who com- 


Eduard C. Lindeman is one 
of the most creative social 
thinkers of America. Besides 
teaching in many colleges, 
he is the author of “Social 
Discovery,” “The Meaning 
of Adult Education,” etc., 
contributing editor of the 
New Republic, a member of 
Scholastic's Advisory Board. 








pose it; that the indi- 

vidual citizen can only 

find meaning for his ex- 

istence by losing his 

identity within this 

giant corporation. The 

“corporative” state does not tolerate 
class divisions; all classes and their 
conflicts are submerged in the nation 
which now demands complete and un- 
wavering loyalty. The corporate state 
is governed by a system of smaller 
corporations or syndicates each rep- 
resenting, not a class, but a function. 
For example, there are local and na- 
tional corporations of employers, em- 
ployees, professionals, farmers, intel- 
lectuals, artists, etc. Wherever there 
are possibilities of friction between 
one or more of these corporations, the 
government sets up instruments of 
mediation. The workers cannot, for 


Mussolini reviewing Italian troops on the anniversary of Italy's 
entry into the World War. The background of Imperial Rome, 
suggested by the statue of Augustus, the ruins, etc., has 
played a large part in the codetaas of modern Fascism. 


example, strike; they 
may express their dis- 
content and submit their 
grievances to an arbi- 
tration board, but this 
is as far as they are 
permitted to go. Dele- 
gates from these various 
separate corporations 
constitute the principal 
legislative body for the 
nation as a whole. 

In contrast with the 
above conception of the 
state stands the Ameri- 

can idea of individualism. We have 
been taught to believe that we are the 
state; that government is a compact 
between individuals, each with his 
rights and privileges, consenting to be 
governed by means of representatives 
of their own choice. 

The second fundamental concep- 
tion of Fascism is the dictatorship. A 
corporate state cannot become a uni- 
fied organism unless individuals and 
groups are held in line by some ex- 
ternal force. The dictator becomes, 
therefore, the symbol of national soli- 
darity and strength. He governs, not 
by carrying out the will of deliberative 
assemblies, but by imposing 
his will upon such bodies, or 
by means of direct commands 
to the people. He can exercise 
such powers Only if he is sup- 
ported by military organiza- 
tion, by rigid discipline, and 
by stringent laws which are 
sufficiently effective to stamp 
out all criticism. In Italy it 
is, by way of illustration, a 
crime to openly criticize Mus- 
solini. And, in addition to the 
above-mentioned supports of 
the dictatorship one must in- 
clude the Fascist political 
party. In Italy Mussolini's 
party tolerates no opposition; 
there is but one party and the 
dictator stands at its head. 

Our constitution is based 
upon the idea that a strong 
centralized government is dan- 
gerous; that the most precious 
possession of the individual 
citizen is his freedom to criti- 
cize and, if thought desirable, 
to select new representatives 
to replace those who displease 
him. Perhaps it is not too 
much to state that the entire 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Five Photographs by James Abbe 
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Dueling, always practised surreptitious.y by 
university students, has been revived with 
the official blessing of the government. 
This boy, just getting his first scars. seem: 
to enjoy it. 


“Heil, Hitler" Eight-year-olds in the 
primary grades practising the Nazi salute 
at the end o the day—ca regular routine 
in all schools. Knapsacks must be straight 


A duei is elaborately staged, with seconds, 
eye protectors, and surgeons present to 
dress the resulting wounds. The referee 
in the picture (crouching) is about to give 
Gogae for attack by withdrawing his owr 
sword. 


Group athletics have given place to 
*‘Wehrsport™ or mil These 
boys are doing the “ 

new-style marathon from Potsdam te 
Berlin, with fifty pounds on their backs. 


No more cradles and lullabyes for little 
German This is a make-believe 
hospital: only Storm Troopers in uniform a.e 
admitted. 
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Fascism Attacks Democracy 


Around the World 


American Youth is Called 


The Fascist Challenge 


HE rise of Fascism in Italy, 

Germany, and Japan, and to a 

lesser extent in Ireland, Poland, 

Austria, and other countries, 
gives American teachers and students 
a powerful current problem around 
which to organize their study of his- 
tory. No longer should it be difficult 
to “relate history to the needs of 
youth.” 

Fascism, the chief political move- 
ment since the World War, is a direct 
assault upon democracy—the central 
tendency in the history of modern 
times. Since 1919, under the leader- 
ship of Benito Mussolini and his 
Black Shirts in Italy, and of Adolf 
Hitler and his Brown Shirts in Ger- 
many, minority groups have risen to 
control the destinies of a hundred mil- 
lion Europeans under a declared pol- 
icy of ruthless dictatorship. 

Especially in Germany and Italy, 
Fascist leaders openly express their 
tontempt for the democratic way of 
government. They scoff at parliamen- 
tary discussion, dissolve the Reichstag 
or the Chamber of Deputies, and jeer 
at and violate constitutions. They 
advocate self-contained nationalism, 
assert that imperialism is necessary, 
and declare that the world can thrive 
only on war. They laugh at the idea 
of equality, proclaiming that society 
must inevitably be made up of classes; 
a small class of superior people will 
tule and a large subservient working 
class will unquestionably obey orders, 
producing by their labors the where- 
withal to support the nation. , Espe- 
cially they deny the idea of freedom, 
suppressing independent newspapers, 
journals, and books, jailing er exil- 
ing critics of government, imprison- 
ing, torturing and even murdering 
Jews, radicals, pacifists, and others 
who hold views contrary to those of 
the clique which is in control.* 

Such acts and pronouncements, 
which have been growing in intensity 
for ten years, now amount to a vicious 

ck on the very foundations of the 
B* These generalizations can be checked up by 
references as the following: (1) Schneider, 

W.: Mebing, the Fascist State (Oxford Uni- 

ew York); (2) Strachey, John: 
ad Menace of Fascism (Covici-Friede, New 
ork); (3) recent articles in Current History, 


_, Survey, Herald Tribune Magazine (New 


to the Defense of Liberty 


By 


HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


democratic movement. Defenders of 
the ideas of liberty and democracy no 
longer dare close their eyes to the 
danger which Fascism presents. 


The World's March 


Toward Democracy 


In the high schools of America we 
should concentrate our social study 
upon this conflict between democracy 
and dictatorship. To do so, let us 
first review carefully the slow but 
sure trend toward democratic govern- 
ment in the nations of the world. 

The step-by-step advance—first, in 
England, then in France, and later in 
other European countries—by which 
an increasing proportion of the people 
(a) were freed from bondage to their 
lord’s land (serfdom); (b) were given 
the civil rights of trial by jury and of 
habeas corpus; (c) gained the politi- 
cal rights to vote, to hold office, and 
to speak and write their criticisms of 
government. In the seven hundred 
years required to achieve these results 
in Britain, the signing of Magna 
Charta (1215), the Petition of Right 
(1628), the Bill of Rights (1688), 
the various “reform bills” of the nine- 
teenth century, and the acts of Par- 
liament which gave all men and 
women (irrespective of property, re- 
ligion, or race). the right to vote, were 
a few of the outstanding landmarks. 

In France the movement for free- 
dom lagged behind that in England. 
Another of the historic charters in 
the world’s march toward democracy, 
the Declaration of the Rights of:Man, 
was not issued until 1789. In Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Japan, and in other 
industrial countries the idea of free- 
doom to think and arrive at group 
decisions by discussion gained even 
more slowly. But in America, built 
upon the English liberal tradition, the 
nation was born to political democ- 
racy in a revolution that antedated 
that of France. 

A combination of many factors 
brought about this slow but sure ad- 
vance: (1) the invention of engines 
and machines which crowded people 
into manufacturing cities and towns; 
(2) the rotary printing press, the tel- 
egraph, telephone, radio, motion pic- 
ture machines, and the means of swift 
transportation which made possible 


communication over great distances; 
(3) the spread of universal education 
by which practically all of the people 
were taught to read and write. These 
and other factors produced a slowly 
rising standard of living, steadily 
made people more intelligent concern- 
ing the world about them, and made 
democracy more and more possible. 


The Setback of the War 


But this advance of the people in 
understanding did not come quickly 
enough, and tragic events intervened 
to thwart the magnificent progress of 
mankind. As we have shown in earlier 
Scholastic articles (1931 and 1932), 
the new industrialism, under the con- 
trol of selfish business leaders, 
launched a world-wide race for trade 
and territories and resulted in the 
destructive World War of 1914-18. 

The War set back the march toward 
democracy in two definite ways: first, 
by destroying vast material resources, 
a great number of human lives, and 
the morale of hundreds of millions of 
people; second, by speeding up enor- 
mously the advance of the Industrial 
Revolution and thereby creating 
world-wide problems of unemploy- 
ment. 

In a few years immediately follow- 
ing the close of the War, a dozen 
dictatorship governments were set up 
in Europe, Asia, and Latin America. 
In Italy, for example, the national 
government was taken over by a very 
small disciplined minority in 1922. 
Mussolini “marched on Rome” and, 
with only approximately 100,000 
men, took over the government. This 
was possible only because economic 
chaos ruled the country. Factories 
were closed, millions were unem- 
ployed, want and misery were wide- 
spread. The Italian Parliament was 
helpless. During 1920-1921, govern- 
ment after government tried to make 
plans to revive economic life and to 
establish order. Each one failed. 
Communists and Fascists—the two 
extremist parties—fought each other 
for control in armed guerrilla war- 
fare. The Fascists under Mussolini 
won, and created a wide-spread re- 
gime of fear while proclaiming that 
they had a program which would save 
Italy. So, without putting up resist- 
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ance, thirty-odd million Italians let 
this little organized band take control. 
For eleven years the Fascists have 
held it by brute force and clever 
political maneuvering. 

Note, however, that Fascist success 
was made possible—as in Germany in 
1933 when Hitler seized control— 
only by the existing economic condi- 
tions. The economic system and 
political government had really col- 
lapsed; chaos ruled. At the strategic 
moment, a strong leader appeared at 
the head of a small disciplined force. 
He appealed to national patriotism 
and to the despairing lower classes, 
offering them hope of security, a bet- 
ter living, and definite loyalties. Note, 
furthermore, that in Italy and Ger- 
many, to a large extent (and even 
more in Turkey, Japan, Poland, and 
the Latin American republics) the 
people had never really had truly 
democratic government. They had 
always assumed an attitude of humble 
subservience to the State, to King, 
Emperor, “Duce” (‘leader’). They 
were inured to the idea of “caste,” 
they accepted “classes.” Parliamen- 
tary debate and voice in government 
was largely confined to a small upper 
bourgeois class. Democracy and the 
democratic attitude had never been 
given the trial it had received in Brit- 
ain and her dominions and in Amer- 
ica. 


What of Fascism in America? 


In the meantime, what was happen- 
ing in Britain and America? Were 
conditions there pointing the way 
toward Fascism? Was the economic 
system actually collapsing? Had the 
people revealed contempt for the 
democratic parliamentary way of gov- 





The raw material of Fascism: A group of young Nazi “Storm Troopers” attending a Hitlerite 
rally in the Berlin Sportspalast. 
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ernment? As for the latter question, 
the answer is clearly—No! In the 
United States Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected by a large majority entirely 
by constitutional, popular methods. 
There was no armed guerrilla war- 
fare (except the vicious local type 
employed by certain industrial and 
labor leaders in such industries as 
coal, steel, and textiles) between the 
political groups which fought for con- 
trol of the national government. It is 
true that the new Congress gave Mr. 
Roosevelt vast powers over the eco- 
nomic life of the nation, but only for 
a short, stated time, and only with 
final power resting in the hands of 
the Congress representing the people. 
Congress has not abdicated, and by 
no extreme interpretation of recent 
events can Mr. Roosevelt be called a 
dictator. Hence, our people have 
given no signs of revolting against the 
democratic method of solving their 
problems, even though only a small 
minority really understand the true 
conditions which confront us, and 
though millions of people face pov- 
erty, and some starvation. 

This is not to say that they may 
not revolt, even in the near future. If 
conditions of unemployment and lack 
of relief get bad enough, any strong 
leader who plays dramatically on the 
woes of the people and appeals to 
their deepest desires will secure wide- 
spread support. 

But in appealing to the people, 
either in America or in Britain, such 
a leader will probably use the “demo- 
cratic” slogan. In Anglo-Saxon re- 
gions the ideas and the methods of 
democracy still have a strong hold on 
the people. Furthermore, although 
scientific students of the economic sys- 
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tem know that vast changes will have 
to be made in the control of produc- 
tion by private industry, most of the 
American people, including the work- 
ers, still believe to a large extent in 
“every man for himself.” Even to- 
day they are suspicious of plans for 
national control of business by gov- 
ernment, even when designed for their 
protection. 


What Does Fascism Stand For? 


In conclusion, in our studies let us 
bear in mind just what Fascism is: 

First: It is a movement in which 
strong leaders weld together the dis- 
contented lower middle classes—small 
farmers and shopkeepers, white-collar 
workers, and other dissatisfied groups 
—into loyal acceptance of their con- 
trol over the national government. In 
no instance have the middle classes 
actually revolted; instead they have 
acquiesced in and have formed the 
support for the actions of a small, 
armed, disciplined body of “party 
followers.” 

Second: Fascism, once in power, 
has been used by, indeed largely con- 
trolled by, the big industrialists and 
land owners. Events in Germany in 
the past year illustrate this fact. 

Third: Government is carried on 
by the dictatorship of the Fascist 
party. No opposition is allowed, no 
division of opinion or action is per- 
mitted. Free speech, free press, fair 
trial, discussion, creative individual 
expression—all that believers in de- 
mocracy hold most precious—are done 
away with. 

Fourth: though Fascism an- 
nounces that it has a new program of 
economic reconstruction, there have 
been no signs of this in a decade of 
experience with it. On the contrary, 
it defends and upholds the rugged in- 
dividualism of private capitalism. The 
only “control” it has exercised over 
industry in Italy, Germany, or the 
other Fascist countries is a repressive 
control over labor. So far, it has not 
advanced a single plan for the solr 
tion of such insistent problems as in- 
creasing unemployment, the distribu- 
tion of purchasing power, manage 
ment of overwhelming debts, coordi- 
nation of all phases of the national 
production system. 

Fifth: Fascism declares openly for 
self-contained and selfish nationalism, 
imperialism, and war. It aims to de 
stroy all the gains made in the direc 
tion of world peace and cooperation 
in the past century. 

Let each person—in our schools 
and in our communities—who believes 
in democracy as the cooperation o 
free, intelligent men and women @ 
his utmost to make it impossible for 
Fascism to grow in America. For 
Fascism is a direct attack upon th 
democratic way of government. 
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hat | Saw in Germany 


By ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. 


Dr. Alice Hamilton is Professor of Indus- 
trial Medicine in Harvard University Medical 
School and one of the most distinguished 
woman scientists of this country. This article 
is one of a series by her published by Survey 
Graphic and is reprinted by courtesy of that 
magazine. 


CAME back from Germany after 

a ten weeks’ journey that went 

from Cologne in the west to 

Koénigsberg in the east and from 
Munich in the south up north to Ham- 
burg. Germany is an old stamping- 
ground of mine. I had a whole year 
of student life there after my gradu- 
ation from the medical school and 
after I went into industrial medicine 
I took every chance to slip in again 
even if for only a few days, to visit 
factories and talk to experts in my 
field. 

From the first day in Cologne, 
which was still placarded with hate 
posters against the Jews, I found 
myself bewildered and aghast with 
the change that had come over that 
land. This feeling still remains with 
me but I know that the change is not 
universal, that there are many, many 
Germans who regard what is happen- 
ing in that distracted land with dis- 
‘may, with shame, sometimes with 
despair. 

Though Americans are better in- 
formed on many things which have 
happened in Germany since April first 
than Germans are, because we have 
had full and fearless reports in Amer- 
iean papers while Germany has seen 
only a censored press filled with fan- 
tastic and vicious propaganda, still 
there seem to be two mistaken impres- 
sions over here, namely that all Ger- 
mans are united for Hitler and that, 
after all, everything is going on much 
as usual in Germany. 

It is true that an intelligent tourist 
can spend some time in Germany and 
come back to report that all is well 
in Berlin and Dresden; the streets 
are orderly, the discipline of the 
young Nazis is perfect, the tales of 
Jewish atrocities were absurdly exag- 
gerated, and now no Jew is even mo- 
lested; they are carrying on their 
business as usual, the whole country 
is back of Hitler; in the November 
election he will probably poll 100 per- 
cent of the votes; he is after all, a 
fine fellow and just what Germany 


"needed. That is the impression most 


1The number of Jews in the last census is about 
570,000 in a population of 65,000,000, but the 
estimates of those who are now included in the 
category, the people who have as much as one 
= of Jewish blood and the Christianized 
ews, run from one to two and a half millions. 


tourists brought back this summer, but 
it is largely false. 

To know what is happening in Ger- 
many today you must go to friends of 
old who know and trust you. These 
people will talk freely, but only in 
their own homes or in small groups 
in a hotel or restaurant where a corner 
can be found quite safe from eves- 
droppers. There, in low voices, they 
will tell you the truth. I remember 
the sudden feeling of surprised relief 
that came over me when I crossed the 
border into Holland for a day and 
found that none of my friends were 
glancing over their shoulders or whis- 
pering. They were calling Hitler by 
name and saying what they pleased 
about him in a crowded restaurant. 
The next day I was back in Germany 
and the pall of fear dropped over me 
again. 

This is no fancy. People are ar- 
rested constantly and for most trivial 
things. Lése majesté under the 
Kaiser was nothing to what it is now. 
During my short stay five persons 
were reported in the papers as having 
received prison sentences running up 
to eighteen months for repeating tales 
of violence toward Jews. There is 
a little joke they tell of a man with 
his head all bandaged who is accosted 
by a friend. 

“What on earth has happened to 
you?” 

“What has happened to me is— 
what. we are told is not true.” 

The country is full of spies—hotel 
waiters, hotel guests, one’s own ser- 


vants. Once when we were lunching 
‘on the third floor of a house one of 
the guests got up and shut the window 
nervously saying one never knew if 
the neighbors might not catch some 
words through the window. 

As all the world knows, it is the 
Jews who bear the chief brunt of the 
Nazi rage against all that has hap- 
pened in Germany since 1914. It is 
true that tens of thousands of Gen- 
tiles are in concentration camps be- 
cause of their political faith, and it is 
true, too, that the Jews who are in 
those camps are imprisoned for the 
same cause, not because of their race. 
But what makes the Jewish situation 
so hideous is that it is inescapable, one 
can hide one’s opinions but not one’s 
race; it involves people who have 
never concerned themselves with poli- 
tics as much as the most ardent Demo- 
crats and it strikes with special 
cruelty children whose only crime 
is to have been born. 

Social workers do not need to be 
told what it must mean when a gov- 
ernment sets out with a deliberate 
plan to make life intolerable for some 
two or three millions’ of its people, 
to drive them out of business, finance, 
the arts and the professions. The 
problem of physical want that faces 
them is staggering to contemplate. 
But there is also the other aspect, the 
mental suffering, the shock of sud- 
denly finding oneself passing from a 
position of respect, even honor, to 
that of a hatred interloper, of being 
thrust in a single day from one’s be- 
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loved work into complete idleness 
without hope. 

I think of two couples, one of my 
own generation, the other their son 
and his young wife, with whom we 
spent a Sunday in a university city in 
the Rhineland. The older man is a 
physician, an internationally known 
authority in his field, but—he had a 
Jewish mother. He took me over 
his beloved institute, his clinic which 
he built up himself, and I had to 
linger in each room and listen to all 
that had gone to the development of 
the many sides of his work. I had 
the feeling that I was assisting at 
the long farewell of a condemned exile 
to his beloved home, and so it really 
proved to be, for on our way down- 
stairs we met a heavy, awkward young 
man who was introduced to me as 
the second assistant and as he passed 
up my friend said, “There is my suc- 
cessor. My first assistant is a Jew, 
so it is this one who gets my place.” 
I burst out in anger against the stupid 
cruelty of the university and the 
meanness of a man who would con- 
sent to climb on the back of his own 
chief to take what he had no right to. 
My friend shrugged his shoulders. 
“What would happen if he should re- 
fuse? Only that he would lose a 
wonderful chance and somebody no 
better than he would be put in over 
him.” 

His son and daughter-in-law took 
us for a long walk and then to their 
little home for afternoon coffee, and 
we heard about the blow that had 
fallen on them. He was an instructor 
in the university until May 1 and his 
wife had taken her doctorate in his 
subject. They sat silent while we 
wondered what one could say to young 
things stopped so suddenly and cruelly 
at the beginning of their careers. 

“I have been everywhere,” he said. 
“I have offered to take any kind of 
work no matter how unskilled, but 
they all say the same thing: ‘My dear 
boy, we would gladly take you, make 
a place for you, but there is a Nazi 
spy in the office, a stenographer or 
an_office boy, or maybe it is the jani- 
tor or the scrubwoman, and we should 
be denounced in the Brown House, 
a band of thugs would visit us, you 
would be thrown out, and who knows 
what would happen to us, anyway.’ 
So there is no use trying for work 
anywhere.” 

It is surprising and it is very ad- 
mirable to see how little there is of 
lamentation, of bitterness, among 
these people. One of the gentlest and 
wisest women I ever met is the 
mother of three children who are 
now little pariahs in their own town, 
excluded from school, where their 
former schoolmates are being in- 
structed in the new subject, Science 
of Race, meaning hatred of Jews. She 


was not bitter, she denounced nobody, 
she simply told me how she was her- 
self a member of an old Protestant 
family and had brought up her chil- 
dren in her church, for her Jewish 
husband made no objection. This 
Easter her oldest daughter, a girl of 
twelve, was confirmed and _ had 
proudly carried the banner of her 
class into the church, but the next 
week she and her little brother and 
sister were sent home from school— 
the Jewish quota was already full. 

It would be a great injustice to 
think that all Germans approve this 
“cold pogrom” and that the lack of 
protest means there are none who 
would speak out against it if they 
could. I was shocked deeply when I 
read in the papers of a great Evan- 
gelical conference which was*held in 
Germany during the Easter season, 
just after the worst period of anti- 
Jewish outrages, and saw that no 
word was said in public against this 
revival of medieval fanaticism. Yet 
there are individual clergymen who 
have wished to protest but could not. 

I should like to quote what one 
woman said to me for it is typical of 
what many said. She is the widow 
of a physician and she spends much 
of her time in volunteer work among 
the poor in a large city. “On the 
day of the boycott I went to my usual 
Jewish grocery. It was placarded, 
‘Germans Do Not Buy From Jews,’ 
and at the door a Nazi stopped me. 

“You are not going to buy of a 
Jew?” 

“Certainly I am. 
every day.” 

“I went in and when I came out 
another Nazi stopped me. “You have 
been buying from a Jew. I will 
photograph you and publish it in all 
the papers.” 

“Do so,” I replied, “I should feel 
complimented.” 

“How could I fail to stand by the 
Jews now? We have been in social 
work together for years. There are 
wealthy Jews who each year have 
given me money for my poor and 
never have they said they wished it 
given to the Jewish poor. These 
Jews have been here all their lives, 
their families for centuries, they are 
Germans, and now we are told that 
they are hated foreigners and must be 
driven out. I am a German and I 
love my country, but I am ashamed 
of it now.” 

The Nazis proclaim that their 
movement is a return to the spirit of 
the Crusaders, and this is true, for 
the spirit of the Crusaders was a 
spirit of mystic enthusiasm for a 
fantastic mission, of the worship of 
war and warlike virtues. History 
shows that each crusade was accom- 
panied by terrible pogroms and whole- 
sale exiles and confiscations. What is 
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the explanation for this return to a 
barbarous stage of human history? 
We ask this question many times and 
usually we receive what we came to 
call a “radio answer’’—because the 
same words were used so often that 
we felt sure they came from the 
speeches of Goebbels over the radio. 
More than one Gentile told us he had 
put his radio out of commission be- 
cause he could not listen any longer 
to Goebbels’ scurrilous speeches, yet 
he must have some excuse to give the 
neighbors if they asked. 

The specific charges we heard 
against the Jews were, first, that dur- 
ing and after the war hordes of im- 
poverished eastern Jews poured into 
Germany and took possession of the 
houses so sorely needed by Germans, 
But the census of 1925 showed that 
the Jews number only 0.9 percent of 
the population of 65,000,000, while 
in 1913 they were 0.93 percent, so the 
horde cannot have been overwhelming. 

The second charge is that the Jews 
are internationalists and pacifists and 
therefore responsible for the loss of 
morale which led to defeat in the War 
and for the humiliating submission to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Extremists, 
like Hitler, expand the charge into a 
deliberate conspiracy on the part of 
the Jews to weaken Germany so that 
they might rule the country unop- 
posed. To Hitler himself, judging 
from his book, this is the most damn- 
ing accusation of all. His whole pro- 
gram is based on a determination to 
weld the German people into a great 
fighting organization with blind obedi- 
ence to its commander, and the Jew, 
with his international connections, his 
aversion to violence of all kinds, and 
his critical spirit, does not fit into the 
scheme. 

The third head of the indictment is 
that Jews are Socialists and Com- 
munists and have brought upon Ger- 
many the economic depression from 
which she is now suffering. (But they 
also say that the Jews are the capital- 
ists and deliberately impoverish the 
people!) It is quite true that many 
of the radical intellectuals were Jews, 
but it is also true that the most out- 
standing among them were murdered 
within the first two years of the Re- 
public. As to the charge that a Jew- 
ish Socialistic government ruined Ger- 
many, it is false in several ways. The 
leading men in the government were 
not Jews (Rathenau was got rid of 
by assassination very promptly) nor 
was the government really Socialistic, 
nor was it responsible for the world- 
wide depression which has hit Ger- 
many along with other countries. The 
socialistic measures of the former 
government resulted in great gains for 
the workers and Hitler is not abolish- 
ing them, on the contrary he pro 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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The Meaning of Fascism 
(Continued from page 11) 


conception of government in the United 
States is antagonistic to the notion of 
dictatorship. 

The third and last feature of Fascism to 
be discussed at present is its doctrine con- 
cerning education. It should have become 
clear by this time that a powerful corpo- 
rate state, founded upon militarism and 
force, and denying the privileges of oppo- 
sition and criticism, could not continue to 
exist without the loyal support of oncom- 
ing generations. Mussolini realized this 
strategy at once, and one of his first 
edicts after his rise to power took the 
form of a radical reorganization of the 
entire school system. The democratic no- 
tion that schools should serve all the chil- 
dren of all the people was immediately 
discarded; the state provides schools only 
for those “who deserve it because of their 
merits.”. It tolerates private schools for 
others but at the same time exercises 
strict control over their activities. The 
universities have been transformed into 
units of Fascist culture. In Mussolini's 
own words the “scholastic and academic 
world is being permeated by Fascism.” 
But Mussolini did not rely entirely upon 
the educational system to promote Fas- 
cism and to maintain its power; he insti- 
tuted also a new form of organization for 
youth, the Balilla, through which Fascist 
discipline and obedience is effectively nur- 
tured and enforced. 

Our American notion of public educa- 
tion stands in sharp contrast to that of 
contemporary Italy. We still believe that 
the state should furnish education to all 
the children of all the people; we continue 


+ to believe that the schools should promote 


free thought and criticism, and that they 
should not be used as centers of propa- 
ganda for any particular doctrine. 


The closing words of Mussolini's auto- 
biography are a challenge and a prophecy. 
He writes, “I know that Fascism, being 
a creation of the Italian race, has met and 
will meet historical necessities, and so, un- 
conquerable, is destined to make an in- 
delible impression on the twentieth cen- 
tury of history.” When he wrote these 
words in 1928, Fascism was still confined 
primarily to Italy. It has now captured 
Germany and, as stated at the beginning 
of this essay, it shows unmistakable signs 
of strength in many parts of the world. 
Those who feel that Fascism, with its 
exalted nationalism, its rigid dictatorship, 
its denial of freedom, and its regimented 
education, does not represent a cure for 
the evils of our day, can no longer be con- 
tent with mere emotional opposition. 
Their task is, first of all, to analyze the 
differences between the Fascist and the 
democratic conceptions of government. 
Such comparisons will not be adequate 
unless the student is prepared to go fur- 
ther: he must also be prepared to admit 
that many of our democratic institutions 
have disappointed us—have, indeed, failed 


‘to function on behalf of the welfare of 


the masses. We dislike the idea of dic- 
tatorship, but in what sense are we free? 
We abhor the notion of an all-powerful 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Footnotes to Fascism 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: 


“My boy gets your paper in 

school. It’s fine. But why don’t 
you explain in it the meaning of, and dif- 
erence between, Fascism, Socialism, Com- 
munism, National Socialism, etc? That is 
very important if we're to understand the 
world today.” 

That’s a fair question, and deserves a 
fair answer. We do try to explain such 
movements as we go along from issue to 
issue, but sometimes perhaps we overlook 
just the kind of definition that is most 
needed. So here goes: 

FASCISM (It’s derived from the Latin 
fasces, a bundle of rods containing an ax, 
carried by ancient Roman magistrates as 
a symbol of authority. It’s pronounced 
fash-ism. Its Italian followers are the 
Fash-ees-tee or Fash-eests.) A_ political 
movement which had its origin in Italy 
shortly after the World War, and has 
since spread, with variations, to many 
other countries. Its principal aims are to 
secure control of government and abolish 
parliamentary institutions through the 
dictatorship of a closely welded patriotic 
minority group with a single magnetic 
leader in whom reposes final authority; 
to revive aggressive nationalism and elim- 
inate all elements whose ideas might in 
any -way conflict with this program, such 
as Communists, Socialists, labor unions, 
liberals of all sorts, pacifists, and inter- 
nationalists, and in some countries (but 
not in. Italy), all Jews and other “non- 
Aryan” races; to increase industrial ef- 
ficiency and security so that revolutionary 
movements will have no foothold, but 
without interfering with private owner- 
ship. Its principal form of organization 
is an armed, uniformed, highly disciplined 
cult or party, drawn largely from young 
men of the middle classes and peasantry, 
which becomes both a private army and a 
police force to uphold the dictator and 
compel all others to do their bidding by 
systematic terrorism. It attains power by 
persistent agitation, emotional oratory, 
and demagogic appeals to a distressed 
and despairing people, with much use of 
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badges, symbols, salutes, catchwords, ete. 

NATIONAL SOCIALISM: This is 
simply the name adopted by the German 
Fascist movement under Adolf Hitler, 
and is comparatively little used in other 
countries. (Although Hitler would like a 
close alliance with Mussolini, that astute 
dictator has not always given his blessing 
to his German imitators.) As explained 
in Dr. Hamilton’s article, the National 
Socialists (popularly shortened to Nazis— 
pronounced Not-sees) retain some social- 
istic ideas, but draw a sharp distinction 
against Marxian Socialism. Their theoretic 
scholars, like Gottfried Feder, denounce 
the business custom of interest as anti- 
social. They promise a breaking up of 
large estates for small farmers, but have 
not carried it out. To urban workers 
Fascist movements have everywhere de- 
nied the right to strike, though promising 
jobs and a sort of nationalized company 
unions. ‘ 

SOCIALISM is a broad name for the 
movement originated by Karl Marx in the 
1850's, whose most distinctive feature is a 
demand for the reorganization of society 
in the interest of the working classes, 
under a strong central authority, through 
public ownership of land and industry, 
and the abolition of private profit. Social- 
ists are of many varieties, eg., State, 
Guild, Christian, Fabian, etc. In many 
European countries they are called Social 
Democrats (corresponding to the British 
Labor Party), and they are affiliated with 
an organization called the Second Inter- 
national, now practically dead. They be- 
lieve in attaining their aims through the 
use of the ballot. 

COMMUNISM differs from Socialism 
chiefly in the matter of tactics. It aims 
at the same kind of social order, but be- 
lieves in the “class struggle,” and justifies 
the use of force to attain its ends through 
violent revolution. The Communists, of 
course, are in power today in Soviet Rus- 
sia (where they were called the Bolshe- 
viki). They have set up an organization 
called the Third International and despise 
all kinds of moderate Socialists. Wherever 
Communist movements have become strong 
in other countries since the war, Fascist 
movements have sprung up to combat 
them. 


FASCISM AROUND THE WORLD 





Countries in which Fas- 
cist movements control 
the government 


Countries in 
Fascists are the chief 
opposition or 

cially strong 


which | Countries in which Fascist 
movements have appeared, 


es pe- though not strong 





Italy 

Germany 

Austria (but opposed to 
Hitler) 


Japan 
Ireland 
Finland 


Governed by 
coalitions, in- 
cluding Fas- 
cists 


Hungary 
Poland 








England 
France 
Spain 
Portugal 
Switzerland 
Bulgaria 


Rumania 
Czechoslovakia 
Netherlands 
Sweden 

United States 
Cuba 

















Turkish Republic Has Tenth Birthday 


the veil, and the harem, has had a 

birthday. It was the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the republic. For 
three days Turks celebrated. At Angora, 
President Mustapha Kemal Pasha (Moos- 
ta-fa Keh-mahl pah-shaw) reviewed 150,- 
000 troops, received 2000 guests, watched 
200 airplanes set off to scatter 50 million 
pamphlets, heard 101 salutes, saw 1,500,- 
000 men, women and children parade, take 
part in oratorical and athletic contests, 
pageants and theatrical performances, 
torch-light processions, street dancing and 
mass singing. From each village square 
throughout Turkey a citizen carried a bag 
of earth to the new capital at Angora, 
dumping it on the spot where the House 
of the Republic will one day rise to honor 
the Ghazi. At old Istanbul, once the 
heart of eastern Christendom, minarets 
and towers glowed with unaccustomed 
lights. The entire Turkish fleet, garishly 
lighted, steamed down the Golden Horn 
to Izmit, and steamed back again. At the 
hour at which the National Assembly de- 
clared Turkey a republic, on October 29, 
1923, one minute of silence was observed. 


| oxy once the land of the fez, 


Then every whistle and rattle, drum, 
bugle, tom-tom, and bagpipe in the land 
was put to use, raising a din like New 
Year’s Eve in a Western city, and greatly 
pleasing Turkish ears, accustomed to the 
harsh, piercing music of the Janissaries 
and the curious shouts of the Arabs. 
Turkey, the Republic, was ten years old. 

In those ten years great changes have 
come over the nation. The sacred fez has 
disappeared in all but the remotest out- 
posts of Turkish civilization. The veil has 
been discarded, 





and today respectable 


women think nothing of showing their 


faces to strangers. Ten years ago that 
was a plain sign of immorality. Then all 
decent women kept to the harem. Now 
they go forth into the world the equals of 
men, enjoying their liberty as only those 
who come freshly to it can. 

But these are not the only reforms that 
President Kemal has accomplished. He 
has separated the state from religious in- 
stitutions, had the Koran translated into 
Turkish so that all may understand it, 
replaced Turkish script with the Latin 
alphabet, arranged to teach young and old 
the new letters, suppressed polygamy, 
granted men and women equal divorce 
rights, and done a score of other things 
calculated to bring old Turkey up to date. 
As his party slogan puts it, “The Turkish 
revolution crammed a century into a year.” 

In material things also Kemal has made 
astounding progress. Railroads have been 
built, roads laid down, bridges con- 
structed. Into a country almost wholly 
agricultural, machine industry has been 
introduced. Schools have been established, 
health centers set up, and a generation of 
healthy youngsters brought into being. 


i cae 





(Above) Turkish girls at a government- 
supported college playing field hockey in 
comfortable middies. (At left) The "Ghazi" 


himself, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, whose 
Western clothes are a symbol of his social 
reforms. 


All this the Ghazi (“Conqueror”) dedi- 
cates to peace. Turkey, he says, is satis- 
fied with its present boundaries. What it 
seeks is the spread of its culture. And so 
far his acts have supported his words. 
Only last September he concluded a treaty 
of peace with his country’s ancient enemy, 
Greece. In it the two countries guaran- 
teed the inviolability of each other’s fron- 
tiers and agreed to consult on all inter- 
national questions. Now Ismet Pasha, 
Turkish Prime Minister, is seeking to con- 
clude similar pacts “on all sides.” Hun- 
gary and Rumania have already signed. 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia has visited 
Kemal. Turkish Foreign Minister Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey is angling for an agreement 
with Bulgaria. Relations with Soviet Rus- 
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sia are most cordial. If treaties and pacts 
have any meaning in the twentieth cen- 
tury, Turkey is not going to war with 
her neighbors very soon. 


Insull Extradition Denied 


OR the second time a Greek Court 

has refused the U. S. Government’s 

application for the extradition of 
Samuel Insull, fallen utility king of the 
Middle West. The first attempt to bring 
him back for trial, made last year, was 
based on charges of larceny and embezzle- 
ment. It was foiled by the Greek courts, 
which decided that Mr. Insull had had no 
fraudulent intention in making the trans- 
fers of securities out of which the charges 
grew. The second 
attempt to extradite 
him was based on 
charges of violating 
the bankruptcy 
laws. In_ rejecting 
the extradition ap- 
plication, the five 
Greek judges found 
that intention to 
violate the bank- 
ruptcy laws had not 
been proved. By the 
terms of Greek law, extradition can be 
granted only when violation of Greek law 
has been proved. 

Samuel Insull was born in England. 
While still a boy he got a job as secretary 
to the London representative of Thomas 
Edison. Sent to this country, he looked 
after the business affairs of the “Wizard.” 
Becoming a naturalized citizen, he gradu- 
ally built up a colossal pyramid of inter- 
locking public utility companies, until 
with a comparatively small personal in- 
vestment he was able to control millions 
of dollars’ worth of property. To keep his 
hold on the businesses he resorted to vari- 
ous shady practices, and it is alleged that 
his influence had much to do with the 
spread of crime in Chicago. 

After 1929 the value of his companies 
declined, until their assets were less than 
their debts. Insull tried desperately to 
retain his kingdom, and some of the things 
he did even the sympathetic Greek court 
felt constrained to label “satanic.” But 
bankruptcy for the crazy tower he had 
reared was inevitable. It came crashing 
down in April, 1932, bringing losses to 
thousands of investors. Five months later 
Insull was indicted for larceny and em- 
bezzlement. He escaped to Paris, and 
when the U. S.. Government asked the 
French government to arrest him he hur- 
ried on to Italy. From there he flew to 
Greece. In Greece he is trapped, for his 
passport has been revoked and he cannot 
enter another country without risking im- 
mediate arrest. 

According to reports from Athens, the 
elderly fugitive from justice has 00 
thought of leaving the land of Pericles 
and Plato. Instead, it is said he will once 
again change his citizenship, becoming 
Samouel Insullos, Athenian. Apparently 
the U. S. Government is not going to have 
another try at extraditing him, for in 4 
sharply worded note to the Greek Mim 
ister of Foreign Affairs the State Depart 
ment has expressed “astonishment” at the 
outcome of its second attempt, and has 
denounced its extradition treaty with 
Greece. 
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NRA Meets Growing Opposition 


PPOSITION to the recovery pro- 
gram is growing by leaps and 
bounds. When the new Adminis- 

tration took office, there was a general 
tide of enthusiasm. From the middle of 
March till the middle of July business 
activity increased at an unprecedented 
pace, and nearly every- 
one thought that Presi- 


super trade association of commerce and 
industry be formed to take over the func- 
tions of the NRA. This super association, 
to be affiliated with the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, would administer the codes, 
and, when necessary, alter their terms. 
Thus the spectre, so frightening to indus- 





dent Roosevelt had 
turned the trick calcu- 
lated to whisk us back 
to. prosperity in no 
time. 

In mid-July the sky- 
rocket course the charts 
were tracing flattened 
out. In a period of 
four weeks the curve 
described a _ graceful 
parabola which sent it 
on a downward plunge 
just as steep as the pre- 
vious rise. And as 
each. succeeding week 
brought further news of 
recession, opposition to 
the recovery program 
grew louder. Now it is 
heard insistently and 
on every hand. Capitalists, workers, 
farmers, politicians, intellectuals, all are 
adding their contributions, but by far the 
loudest noises come from the capitalists. 

Thus, William Randolph Hearst, multi- 
millionaire newspaper publisher, has 
turned the power of his press against the 
NRA. Mr. Hearst is alarmed at the ex- 
tent to which government control of in- 
dustry has progressed since Roosevelt was 
inaugurated. He calls it “Socialistic des- 
potism,” and he wants to return to “the 
elemental American principles of per- 
sonal liberty and individual opportunity.” 

In what he says Mr. Hearst makes ar- 
ticulate the feelings of many another 
capitalist. Ford stood out against the 
NRA for weeks, and even at this writing 
he has not signed the automobile code. 
The steel magnates have opposed the NRA 
every inch of the way. Bankers have 
cried out at the increased labor costs it 
imposes. Motion picture producers have 
labeled as “communism” its proposal to 
limit the huge salaries of executives and 
stars. Virgil Jordan, economist and 
spokesman for big business, has called it 
“outright socialism the gravest 
danger that has ever confronted this 
country.” Newspaper publishers have 
united in opposing the NRA’s efforts to 
write a code for their industry. Oil pro- 
ducers have been flouting the government’s 
plan to control output, and Secretary 
Ickes has had to warn Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas that he will resort to licensing 
if they don’t fall into line. According to 
William Green of the A. F. of L., “influ- 
ential groups of industry” are making 
“undercover efforts” to defeat the NRA. 
Twenty-six trade associations have banded 
together “to support basically sound 
policies of recovery” and oppose the gov- 
ernment’s program. 

All this growing opposition was crystal- 
lized in a suggestion made by Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company. Mr. Swope proposed that a 
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THE SHEIK OF WASHINGTON 
Awfully romantic—but will he get away with it? 
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trialists, of government regulation of 
business would be laid, and industry would 
become once again self-governing, subject 
to the President’s veto. The suggestion 
was hailed by Henry I. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
who announced that he knew “of no rep- 
resentative group of business men today 
in which some do not question the whole 
program” of recovery. On the other side 
of the fence, Norman Thomas, Socialist 
leader, branded the Swope proposal “busi- 
ness fascism.” 

Despite the powerful opposition of 
business, the NRA decided to go its own 
way. General Johnson let it be known 
that the Swope plan was an “ideal” to- 
ward which he is working, but that for 
the present no change is contemplated. 
Of criticism he ‘said, “I am conscious of 
the dead cats. I expect them.” Perhaps 
President Roosevelt remembers the words 
of his illustrious fifth cousin, who once 
remarked that “Very wealthy people are 
singularly callous to the needs, suffer- 
ings, and feelings of the great mass of 
peopie.” 

At least he seemed in no hurry to return 
industry and the fate of industrial workers 
to “very wealthy people.” At the White 
House it was announced that although 
production had fallen off, jobs were still 
increasing. The Administration, it was 
said, far from contemplating the dissolu- 
tion of the NRA, expects it to develop 
into “something permanent” calculated to 
exercise continuous control over business. 
But the opposition to control is waxing so 
strong that trained observers have begun 
to wonder how long the President can 
stand out against it. They recall Presi- 
dent Wilson’s efforts to clean industry’s 
house and the reaction that followed under 
Harding, in which all the controls were 
swept away and anarchy proclaimed in 
earnest. Already a titanic struggle is 
being waged in Washington. Only time 
can show the outcome. 
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Gold Policy Vexes Europe 


FTER a week of buying gold on the 
domestic market, President Roose- 
velt and his advisers decided to 

resort to the additional expedient of buy- 
ing abroad. Prices had risen, despite 
many assertions to the contrary by enemies 
of the new monetary policy, but they had 
apparently not risen far enough or fast 
enough to satisfy the Administration. 

The announcement that the RFC 
would enter the world gold market raised 
at once the question of a “gold war.” 
Great Britain is eager to keep the value 
of the pound steady in terms of other cur- 
rencies. If the U. S. should buy gold in 
large quantities, the plans of the Mac- 
Donald government would be put in 
jeopardy. To defend its program, Britain 
might be forced to buy gold too, and the 
competition of the two nations would force 
up the price of gold—that is, force down 
the value of their respective currencies. 
Although the U. S. desires this, Britain 
does not, and the result might therefore 
cause great ill feeling. France was ‘also 
alarmed. She has a large supply of gold 
which she guards with jealous care. Our 
buying gold would mean her losing it. 
Eventually she might be driven off the 
gold standard, already threatened by the 
state of French government finances. The 
French newspapers were so alarmed at 
this possibility that they suggested an em- 
bargo be placed on gold. 

Realizing the delicate nature of the 
situation, Washington proposed an agree- 
ment with London and Paris on the ques- 
tion. No announcement was made, but it 
was rumored that the Bank of France and 
the Bank of England had reached an 
understanding with the Federal Reserve 
System. At least the RFC bought gold 
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in France, and no alarm was raised there. 
But the transactions are cloaked in such 
deep secrecy that it is impossible to say 
what has been accomplished. 

If the government was proceeding under 
cover, the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce showed no such reticence. In 
the first organized opposition to the new 
money policy, it demanded an immediate 
return to the gold standard and expressed 
strong disapproval of the “commodity 
dollar” or any other form of “managed 
currency.” 








1933 “Human Needs’ Drive Opens 


of “key women” held in Chicago to 

stimulate private relief campaigns, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke of the 
grave necessity for funds which confronts 
every relief organization and every social 
worker throughout the country. “Charity 
begins at home” was the keynote of the 
meeting, as of many another like it, held to 


Prone se at a national conference 





at opening of 


speaking 
national relief drive in Chicago. 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


revive flagging local charities and private 
relief organizations, which have dwindled 
woefully from lack of funds, or, like New 
York City’s Gibson Committee, closed al- 
together in anticipation of “the end of the 
depression.” This year’s relief campaign 
will be known as 1933’s “Mobilization for 


Human Needs,” in an effort to impress on 
every community the overwhelming nature 
of the emergency which confronts the 
country this winter. Newton D. Baker is 
chairman of the national organization, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt of the women’s division. 
Actually the need for relief is greater 
than ever before. With at least 10 million 


.men and women still unemployed, Federal 


Relief Administrator Hopkins estimates 
that over 15 million people, including more 
than 6 million children, are now wholly 
dependent on public relief. New York 
State faces the problem of caring for 
twice the number of families aided last 
year. Government expenditures for re- 
lief in large cities have increased over 200 
per cent in the last 18 months, whereas 
private contributions to relief funds have 
decreased 50 per cent. Private agencies 
are now donating only one twentieth of the 
total provided by national, state, and local 
governments. 

Yet all the money raised from all the 
sources, is not one half enough to sustain 
on even the lowest level of health those 
who depend on relief for their daily bread. 
According to official figures, the average 
relief allowance for a family of five is $18 
per month, or $4 per week. Yet experts 
estimate that at least four times that 
much is the absolute minimum required 
for health and decency. And to this 
gross inadequacy must be added the fur- 
ther menace of rapidly rising prices. “If 
nothing is done to expand relief work,” 
said Senator Wagner to a Boston audi- 
ence of philanthropists and relief workers, 
“the coming winter will be the most tragic 
in our experience.” 








Arabs Riot in Palestine 


LEVEN people were injured in Jeru- 
salem last month when 2000 Arabs 


clashed with the police. Two weeks 
later, in Jaffa, a much more serieus riot 
broke out. A demonstration against 
Jewish immigration fell foul of the police, 
and more than 20 persons were killed and 
about 130 injured. There followed whole- 
sale arrests of Arab leaders and agitators, 
and two squadrons of British Royal Air 
Force planes were rushed from Egypt. 
More disturbances occurred in other cities 
of Palestine, and unrest spread into the 
neighbering Arab territories of Syria and 
Transjordania. Riots occurred in Jeru- 
salem on Oct. 29, and ships bringing Jew- 
ish immigrants from Europe were ordered 
to put into Cyprus and Port Said until the 
situation became more peaceful. 

Ever since the League of Nations gave 
Great Britain the mandate’ over Palestine 
in 1920 there has been hostility between 
Arab and Jew, marked by recurrent out- 
breaks and “bloodshed. (For a complete 
summary of the historical situation, see 
debate, “The Future of Palestine,” Schol., 
Jan. 21, 1933, p. 17.) Lately, Arab dis- 
satisfaction has intensified as Jewish 
refugees from Hitler's Germany have 
poured into the country. According to 
the Arabs, the newcomers are able to 
offer prices for land which poor Arab 
farmers cannot refuse, so that the Arab 





population is being driven out of Pales- 
tine. 

At London, however, it was said that 
the outbreaks could not be ascribed to 
increased Jewish immigration. Figures 
(denied by Arab leaders) were quoted to 
prove that immigration had not appre- 
ciably risen. Unlike earlier disturbances 
in the Holy Land, these demonstrations 
were directed not against the Jews, few 
of whom were injured, but against the 
British Government, which is faced with 
the extremely difficult task of reconciling 
Arab and Jewish feelings and aspirations, 
and is bound by somewhat conflicting 
promises to both peoples. The British 
High Commissioner has issued a strongly- 
worded assurance to the Arabs that the 
British Government does not intend to give 
the Jews political control in Palestine. 
This is expected to put an end to the riot- 
ing and, for the time being at least, to 
Arab agitation. 


Officials of the World’s Fair have de- 
cided to continue the exposition through 
1934 if the necessary funds can be raised. 


Soviet Russia has sold two of her most 
famous art treasures to the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. They are a 
“Crucifixion” and a “Last Judgment” of 
Hubert van Eyck, Flemish master of the 
15th century. 
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Oklahoma Asks Public 
Works 


HF you think that the issue of states’ 
i] rights is a dead letter, take a look at 
iii Oklahoma. When Representative Mar- 
land of Oklahoma called on Secretary 
Ickes to ask the PWA’s approval of proj- 
ects for building dams on the Cimarron 
and Canadian Rivers in the drought area 
of his state, the Secretary denied the re- 
quest. Army engineers had declared the 
proposed works definitely unsound. When 
Mr. Marland asked Mr. Ickes what could 
be done for residents in the drought area, 
the Public Works Administrator replied 
that the best thing would be to move them 
to better land. The word got back home, 
and a storm instantly broke. Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma announced that the 
state’s congressmen would call on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to demand an explanation, 
and Governor Murray threatened to call 
out state troops if Mr. Ickes made any 
attempt to move the 40,000 inhabitants of 
the drought region. So great was the in- 
dignation, and so frank the defiance, that 
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Map of the Oklahoma Panhandle region, 

where 40,000 persons are living on drought- 

stricken land, centering around Beaver and 
Woodward. 


Secretary Ickes hastened to explain his 
meaning. “Of course,” he said, “the Gov- 
ernment would not think of doing such a 
preposterous thing as to attempt to force 
people on submarginal lands, in Oklahoma 
or elsewhere, to move. Any plan would 
have to be voluntary. I’m glad he threat- 
ened to call out his army instead of the 
navy. I can’t swim and don’t like the 
water.” 

Earlier in the week Secretary Ickes took 
a big step forward in the campaign to 
provide city dwellers with decent housing. 
Papers were filed in Delaware which 
brought into being the Public Works Em- 
ergency Housing Corporation. Only three 
stockholders were named: Secretary Ickes, 
Secretary Perkins, and Robert Kohn, Di- 
rector of the Housing Division of the 
PWA. Yet back of the new corporation 
is an initial fund of $200 million which 
will be devoted to the “constructing, re- 
constructing, altering, and repair of low- 
cost housing projects, or slum clearance 
projects, apartment houses, homes and 
structures of every nature and kind.” 
Country districts will get their share of 
help from the new corporation. Twenty- 
three villages, of 200 families each, are to 
be built in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky, to relieve the congestion 
and overcrowding in nearby mining towns. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


CUBA 


Bombs are expleding in Cuba, and 
strikes are paralyzing trade. The Grau 
régime is making desperate efforts to re- 
tain its power, but seems on the verge of 
collapse. According to press reports, 
Col. Fulgencio Batista, who led the second 
revolution to victory, has transferred his 
allegiance from Grau to Col. Carlos Men- 
dieta. In this crisis Grau has appealed 
for U. S. recognition, but his request has 
been met with stony silence. 


BANK INQUIRY 


The Senate Committee, continuing its 
investigation of stock market practices, 
has learned that Albert H. Wiggin formed 
a number of private corporations for the 
sole purpose of evading the income tax, 
that he “sold short” stock of his own 
Chase Bank before the 1929 crash, making 
$4 million, and that he and the President 
of the B. M. T., one of New York City’s 
subway companies, “unloaded” their B. 
M. T. stock on the public when they 
realized that the company would not be 
able to continue paying dividends. The 
sordid story the Committee has dug up 
is expected to strengthen the Administra- 
tion’s hand in the preparation of new and 
drastic banking legislation. 


FARM STRIKE 


In Wisconsin a farm striker has been 
killed by a strike-breaker, and in Minne- 
sota farmers “are taking up arms. In 
North and South Dakota and Iowa the 
strike is gaining ground, with occasional 
outbreaks of violence. At Des Moines 
governors from these five states met to 
draft a program of price-fixing, which 
they then took to Washington. There of- 


ficials of the AAA expressed disapproval. . 


According to Speaker of the House 
Rainey, who has just made a 12,000 mile 
tour of the country, there is no formidable 
economic unrest in the West. 


GERMANY 


In the Hague it is denied that Germany 
has withdrawn from the World Court. The 
decision to withdraw two pending cases 
against Poland, which gave rise to the 
news report, is only a technical step, in- 
ternational jurists say. 


Deaths of the Week 


E. H. Sothern (see p. 10) ... Paul 
Painlevé, 69, twice Premier of France, 
1917, 1925; a scholar in politics, his great- 
est regret was his 
inability to learn 
Greek . .. Mrs. 
Minerva Smith 
Stephens, 93, one of 
the founders of the 
Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 
. .. George Luks 
(see p. 25) ... W. 
F. (Caribou Bill) 
Cooper, 61, a friend 
of Jack London’s, 
who went into the 
Yukon before the 
gold rush days and 
for 20 years carried 
the mail in Alaska ... Dr. Pierre Paul 
Emile Roux, 79, French bacteriologist who 
succeeded Louis Pasteur as director of 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris . . . Dr. 
Leon Charles Albert Calmette, 70, sub- 
director of the Institute . . . Grace Fryer, 
35, the eighteenth victim of radium poi- 
soning from painting watch faces in a 
New Jersey factory ... J. B. Kendrick, 
77, senior U. S. Senator from Wyoming, 
a millionaire cowboy. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The Illinois legislature has passed a bill 
repealing an official act of Louis XIV of 
France. Two hundred fifty years ago the 
French King granted the Illinois town of 
Prairie du Rocher a 6000-acre common on 
condition that it be kept intact. The state 
has granted the town permission to sell 


“the land. 


Czechoslovakia celebrated late last month 
the 15th ‘anniversary of its founding by 
parading picked troops past a reviewing 
stand in which President Thomas G. 
Masaryk received the salute. 


Students opposed to hazing will be glad 
to learn that in Canada the courts have 
dealt the practice a severe blow. Sopho- 
mores at the University of Alberta put a 
freshman through initiation ceremonies so 
brutal that the young man went insane. 
His father brought suit against the Uni- 
versity authorities, and the courts awarded 
him $57,000 damages. 


Dr. Sven Hedin, the famous Swedish 
explorer, is going to trace the old silk 
route from Peiping to Syria, opening up 
one of the most romantic chapters in the 
whole history of trade. As early as the 
fourth century B. C. the Chinese carried 
silk through Turkestan to Syria, whence 
it was transported to Greece and later to 
Rome. After Dr. Hedin has established 
the route, a modern motor highway is to 
be built. 

. 

A wall of ozone one-eighth inch thick 
and 40 miles above the earth is all that 
keeps us from being blistered and burned 
to death by the ultra-violet short-wave 
rays of the sun, according to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Yet even through this 
wall enough ultra-violent “invisible light” 
penetrates to reach the ultimate depths of 
the sea, where biologists have found fish 
and other forms of life existing in inky 
blackness. Without the ultra-violet rays, 
life would be impossible. With too much 
it would also be impossible. The thin wall 
of ozone controls the quantity that reaches 
the earth. 

* 

The Supreme Court will soon decide 
whether or not a school or college may 
compel a student to take military training 
against his will. A student who was ex- 
pelled from the University of Maryland 
for refusing to submit to cadet training 
brought suit against the University au- 
thorities. The Maryland Court of Appeals 
decided the case in favor of the Univer- 
sity, but the student took his case to the 
Supreme Court. He based his refusal to 
take military training on “sincere, con- 
scientious, religious convictions. . . .” 

« 


T. V. Soong, China’s “Strong Man,” has 
retired from the office of Minister of 
Finance, to be succeeded by Dr. H. H. 
Kung, a Yale graduate. 


All three O. Henry short story prizes 
were awarded to women this year. Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings gets first prize for 
“Gal Young Un,” Pearl S. Buck, second 
prize for “The Frill,” and Nancy Hale, 
the special short story prize for “To the 
Invader.” 

“ 

The Outdoor Advertising Association, 
meeting in convention in Louisville, Ky., 
has declared its willingness to cooperate 
with public authorities in improving the 
appearance of roadsides throughout the 
country. 
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Who's Who in the News 


BRITISH BLACKSHIRT 


Handsome Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley 
holds the purse-strings of the British 
Fascists. Inside the purse are his own 

3800 acres with the 

| wealth they represent 

and a large inherit- 

ance from his late 

wife, Lady Cynthia 

Curzon, daughter of a 

part-Jewish Chicago 

wheat king, Levi Lei- 

ter. Although British 

Fascists disclaim anti- 

Semitic ideas, some of 

the Leiter money has 

gone to the support of black-shirted 

Britons who enjoy the noble sport of bait- 
ing Jews in London theater crowds. 

In this, Mosley. shows as little original- 
ity as in his party salute, uniform, and 
emblem, which he copied from Mussolini. 
His purposely vague platform he bor- 
rowed largely from Hitler, being based 
chiefly on contempt for everyone who is 
not with his movement. His lack of. guid- 
ing principles is further indicated in his 
record as a member of Parliament. For 
several years he sat as a Conservative, 
representing an aristocracy of wealth, 
from Harrow, Middlesex, from 1918 to 
1922, when he bolted the Conservatives to 
run as an Independent. From 1924 on, 
he found it convenient to pose as a mem- 
ber of the Labor party, but last year he 
deserted that, too, for his own special 
brand of patriotism. 

Mosley served in France for the dura- 
tion of the war. A widower at 37, he 
has one son and one daughter, neither as 
yet in their teens. 


BEHIND HITLER 


Backbone of the German system of 
industrial monopolies is the Vereinigte- 
Stahlwerke. A.-G. (Steel Trust). Strug- 

gling for control of 
that monopoly last 
year were two groups. 
One, the Otto Wolff- 
Deutsche Bank crowd, 
dominantly Catholic 
and Jewish, interna- 
tional in policy. The 
other, the Thyssen- 
Flick-Vogler group, 
Protestant, military, 
and nationalist. 
Since 1927, Thyssen 
has paid Hitler cam- 
paign bills, protected Nazis from govern- 
ment interference, advised Hitler in his 
plans. When the Hitler Fascist movement 
began to collapse in the fall of 1932, it 
was Thyssen who persuaded his adjutant, 
Hugenberg, to turn over his press and 
radio monopolies to Hitler propaganda. 
When von Schleicher, then Chancellor, was 
about to nail the Hitler movement for his 
own, it was Thyssen who pulled the po- 
litical strings which shut von Schleicher 
out in the cold and put Hitler in his 
place. Now Thyssen has his reward. 

The Nazi government has given him 
control of the Steel Trust; it has fortified 
the monopoly system upon which his 
wealth and power rests; it has crushed his 
Catholic and Jewish rivals; by destroy- 
ing trade unions, it has enabled him to 
reduce wages in his plants; by appointing 
him Supreme State Authority of West 
Germany, it has made him dictator of 
the wealthiest part of the nation. Now 
he dreams of extending his power to 
France, by conquest. 





A New Type of Diplomat 


© 
An Interview with the 
New Ambassador to 


Germany 


Zs N October 12 the members 
)} of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Germany 

= listened to the first impor- 
tant speech made by the recently ap- 
pointed American Ambassador to 
Germany, . Professor William E. 
Dodd. It was every bit of a college 
lecture with abundant references to 
the Rome of the Gracchi, of Caesar 
and Cato; to the Reformation and 
Luther; to the despotism of the 
Stuarts and Louis XIV. It ended 
with the collapse of prosperity in 
1929. Now this speech was some- 
thing besides a review of history to 
set teachers running for a pair of 
scissors to snip out for classroom re- 
view. It had a moral. It distinctly 
pointed out that economic nationalism 
with its Frankenstein shadow of war 
never was a solution for the friction 
generated by nations in their striving 
to maintain themselves, From Caesar 
to Hitler is a matter of two thousand 
years, yet the basic cause of war, 
economic nationalism, served to the 
people by a dictator on a shield of 
bigotry, continues to paralyze the 
minds of men. 





“May we not reasonably expect of the 
statesmen today,” concluded the Ambas- 
sador, “sufficient knowledge of the blun- 
ders of the past to realize that if Western 
civilization is to survive they must find a 
way to avoid the crime and terrific disas- 
ters of war; they must learn to develop in 
a friendly spirit the sources of the unde- 
veloped regions of the world; they must 
lower, not raise, barriers against the mi- 
gration of surplus populations, and they 
must facilitate and not defeat the inter- 
change of surplus goods.” 

The lecture was a cautious one, 
without any direct allusion to the 
present German situation, but its im- 
port was obvious. The Hitler gov- 
ernment had condoned repeated at- 
tacks on American citizens for their 
failure to salute the Nazi swastika. 
A score and more cases had been re- 
ported to our Embassy and it was the 
intention of Ambassador Dodd to de- 
mand complete satisfaction of Chan- 
cellor Hitler. It was on the eve of 
this conversation with Hitler that the 
Ambassador delivered his address on 
economic nationalism. The surface 
of the speech seemed smooth and ob- 
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WILLIAM E. DODD 


By JULIAN ARONSON 


Instructor in History, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 


jective, but the deep-felt 
sensibilities of the speaker 
had been ruffled by the dis- 
courtesies he had tolerated 
before he could even get the 
ear of Foreign Minister 
Baron von Neurath. 

Germany has quit the 
League of Nations. The 
arms conference without her 
presence is a foredoomed 
failure. They say the inter- 
national insurance company, 
Lloyds of London, is offer- 
ing odds of two to one on a 
war within the next eight- 
een months. The spirit of 
Germany is once more arro- 
gant and bellicose. It in- 
sists on repudiating the ra- 
pacious provisions of the 
Versailles treaty. Amidst 
this tense situation, full of 
dynamite, our Embassy must feel its 
way towards educating the politically 
inexperienced Nazis in the dangers of 
playing with loose matches. More 
than a Reichstag is now at stake. 

You may expect to read a good deal 
about the German situation in our 
newspapers the next few months. 
And with that news the name of Am- 
bassador Dodd will constantly be 
coupled. A knowledge of the man 
will aid you to understand his actions 
better. 


My meeting with Ambassador Dodd 
happened on the S.S. Washington, 
bound for Hamburg. The quiet of 
the sea, the warmth of the sun, and 
the cessation of tourist bustle seemed 
conducive to an interview. I was 
ushered into a room that was called 
a Palm Garden. Mr. Dodd sat writ- 
ing some letters. I greeted him and 
he said that he liked my note. 

What was my first impression? He 
seemed to be a model of the man he 
has written so much about. Like Jef- 
ferson he is simple, sincere, shy, un- 
affected, and honest. He is a slight 
figure of medium height, unprepos- 
sessing, with sparse sandy hair, 
Aryan enough to be admitted into 
Germany, and with a _ sun-beaten 
countenance. His face is furrowed. 
He looked uncomfortable in his suit 


AMBASSADOR DODD AND HIS FAMILY 
(Right to Left): Dr. Dodd, Mrs. Dodd, William E., Jr., 
(son), and Martha J. Dodd (daughter). 


and you seemed to feel that he was 
ill at ease in palatial rooms called 
Palm Gardens. Had he donned over- 
alls, which he does several months a 
year, and held’a rake, he would have 
made a fine model for one of Thomas 
Benton’s American murals. He has 
no pomp. If I had asked him where 
he bought his suit he might have an- 
swered unflinchingly, Sears-Roebuck. 
Such things as the trappings of diplo- 
mats we read about in books by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim are alien to seri- 
ous diplomats like Dodd. 

“How do you explain,’ I asked 
when he had finished his writing, 
“your strong Jeffersonian principles? 
Your writing is full of sympathy for 
the oppressed farmer.” 

“That, I guess, can be explained by my 
upbringing. I was born in 1869 and 
raised in Johnson County, North Carolina, 
during the tragic days of Reconstruction. 
Not three men in the entire county had 
wealth enough to possess a carriage. My 
grandfather even before the Civil War 
never owned more than a single slave 
family. Most of us were bankrupt after 
the war and in order to raise funds for 
planting we had to mortgage whatever 
land we had left to Northern money 
lenders who charged, like everybody else, 
exorbitant interest rates. It didn’t take 
me long to see the injustice of such a 
state. I have always been in sympathy 
with the underdog who labors all his life 
to pay off a mortgage and then dies leav- 
ing his family impoverished.” 
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This bond of understanding led 
him to a study of the economic and 
social conditions underlying the struc- 
ture of Southern society. He ma- 
triculated at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and subsequently received a 
B.S. and M.A. degree. He stayed on 
as an instructor in history and then 
voyaged abroad to study history at 


the University of Leipzig. There 
Dodd came under the liberating 
influence of Karl Lamprecht, who 


preached a philosophy which empha- 
sized the social folkways and the cul- 
tural forces in the development of 
nations. 

Dodd took his doctorate degree in 
1900. The title of his thesis was Jeffer- 
son’s Riickkehr zur Politik (Jefferson's 
Return to Politics). Dr. Dodd con- 
tinued: 


“Jefferson returned to politics to safe- 
guard the interests of the small debi- 
burdened farmer. He was the champion 
of the backwoodsman as against the 
Northern money powers and the rich 
Virginia plantation oligarchy. It was his 
feeling that a strongly centralized govern- 
ment of the kind which Hamilton favored 
would become an instrument of oppres- 
sion manipulated by the rich against the 
homespun poor. Jefferson was a strong 
‘leveler. He had great faith in the good- 
ness of mankind. He stood squarely for 
local independence and emphatically re- 
iterated at every opportunity the im- 
portance of safeguarding the first ten 
amendments.” 


The election of Franklin Roosevelt 
has been considered by some a re- 
turn to the saddle of the common man 
and a continuation of the Jeffersonian 
tradition in politics. Jefferson's 
backwoodsman is Roosevelt’s “For- 
gotten Man.” But whereas Jefferson 
detested the artisan in the city and 
the idea of a strongly centralized 
state, Roosevelt has to contend with 
the realities of a strongly federated 
union and a mighty proletariat. He 
has to employ the power of the na- 
tional government in order to aid 
both farmer and worker. 


When Professor Dodd _ returned 
from Germany after a wanderjahr 
along the Rhine and into Italy, he 
became a professor of history at 
Randolph-Macon College. There he 
stayed for eight years, during which 
time he elaborated his thesis into a 
book on Nathaniel Macon. Macon, 
in Dodd’s opinion, went ahead of Jef- 
ferson. Macon, who was elected 
Speaker of the House through Jef- 
ferson’s influence, had the frontiers- 
man’s philosophy of life. 


By 1908, Professor Dodd's writ- 
ings had attracted the attention of 
the University of Chicago. He was 
called to a professorship there be- 
cause he brought with him the South- 
ern point of view to the writing and 
teaching of history. From 1908 until 
his appointment as Ambassador, he 
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has taught at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

“Would you,” I said, “attribute 
your appointment to President Roose- 
velt’s knowledge of your principles?” 
The Ambassador shrugged his shoul- 
ders and smiled. “On June 8, I re- 
ceived a long distance call from the 
White House. President Roosevelt 
said that he wanted somebody to rep- 
resent the older American philosophy 
with close contact to German life. 
Evidently somebody close to him must 
have whispered something about my 
stay at Leipzig. I was given two 
hours to decide and you know the 
decision.” 

Competition for ambassadorial 
“plums” is usually keen among 
wealthy contributors to party funds. 
“You must understand, however,” 
continued Dr. Dodd, “that somewhat 
of a tradition has been established 
with respect to the German ap- 
pointment. The American historian, 
George Bancroft, served there and 
previous to him, Washington Irving. 
Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, was appointed at two 
separate times. The last ambassador, 
Jacob Gould Schurmann, was also of 
the academic flock.” 





former president | 


Dr. Dodd has been somewhat ac- | 


tive in municipal politics in Chicago. 
Professor Charles E. Merriam of the 


University of Chicago has taken a | 


leading role in the movement toward 
reform, and Dodd has worked with 
Merriam to help unseat the crooked 
politicians in office. Professors can’t 
very well remain within a cloister 


when a pineapple may explode under 


their desks at any minute. 


As far as the 1932 campaign went, 
Professor Dodd, while an acknowl- 


edged Democrat, was not an active | 


party worker. 


the Presidency. Dodd collaborated 


He was more active in | 
1912, when Wilson was running for | 


with Ray Stannard Baker in the pub- | 


lication of Wilson’s letters. He also 
wrote a biography on Wilson in 
which he repudiated the German war 
guilt theory. 


“What are your hobbies?” I next | 


asked, drawing my interview to an 
end on a happy theme. 


“Guernsey cows,” said the Profes- 
sor. “I have twenty of them and I 
do some dairy farming in Lowden 
County, Virginia, which is not far 
from the capital. Thére isn’t much 
money in it, but it keeps me physi- 
cally active a good part of the year, 
and that improves one’s digestion.” 


As I thanked the Ambassador and 
said good-bye, I thought, “Thank 
God, there will be at least one man in 
Berlin who will be able to believe in 
freedom of speech without risking an 
assault.” 


| o'clock, Eastern Standard Time.. 





Football Thrills! 


Every Friday night 
on “Postum’s Radio Show! 


EARN the inside dope on the most 

exciting moments of the great grid- 

iron battles! Hear them vividly re-enacted 

on the Postum All-America Football 
Radio Show. 


Thirty minutes of football thrills . . . 
with plenty of inside dope on players, 
teams and games! Famous coaches give 
you the week’s All-America ratings. And 
they give you helpful hints on how to 
keep physically fit, too. 


All this comes to you through the 
courtesy of General Foods... makers of 
Postum . . . the favorite “training table” 
drink in hundreds of schools and colleges. 


An ideal mealtime drink 


Postum is an ideal mealtime drink. That’s 
why so many athletes drink it. Postum 
contains no caffein—no drug stimulants. 
It is made from whole wheat and bran, 
roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor 
you will enjoy. Postum-made-with-milk 
is one of the most nourishing drinks in 
the world. 


Tune in on Postum’s All-America Foot- 
ball Show! Every Friday night, at 9:30 
-on your 
local station of the coast-to-coast network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


“ » 


To make it easy for you to 


F R E E! * follow the advice of famous 


coaches, we will send you a full week’s supply 
of Postum ... and a copy of “Pop” Warner’s 
training booklet, “Iron Men and How to 
Build Them.” Just mail the coupon. 


Postum 


A product of General Foods 





Gewnerat Foopns, Battle Creek, Mich. scn. 11-00-33 
I want to try Postum for thirty days. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

my Personal Score Board and one week’s 

supply of Instant Postum and the book- a 

let, “‘Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


wo ener 


Name 





Street 





City, State 

Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.5 
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Old Enough 
Dentist 


to Go to the 


By 


MAY B. BENSON 


WE live in a wonderful 
/ age. Only a few years 
ago we accepted the fact 
that sooner or later every- 
body’ s teeth would decay and a den- 
tist would have to be called to the 
rescue; which could not be much of 
a rescue, because who wants. false 
teeth, however white and pearly shin- 
ing they are? I used to dread the 
visits of my mother and father to the 
dentist, and behind that dread was 
fear of the time when I would be old 
enough to go to the dentist. I longed 
to be old enough to wear mother’s 
clothes and to do a variety of other 
things that mother and dad did, but 
that dentist business always filled me 
with a terrible fear. 

Today our scientists are establish- 
ing astounding facts about tooth 
growth and development which are 
disproving some of the most firmly 
established old beliefs. For instance: 
Candy and other sweets do not, in 
themselves, cause tooth decay. (How 
I wish I had known that when I was 
in high school!) Those luscious 
magic cookies that are made with 
condensed milk blended with cocoa- 
nut, dropped on a greased baking pan 
and baked a bit, are not harmful but, 
on the contrary, the milk and: the 
cocoanut are nourishing and the milk 
very tooth-building. Of course, be- 
fore going to bed, some bits of stub- 
born cocoanut must be carefully 
brushed from between the teeth. 
(Excellent motto: Scrub teeth extra 
well after candy eating.) By the 
time high school is reached, the habit 
of brushing the teeth every night and 
morning should be firmly established. 

Why, then, did we believe for so 
long that sweets caused teeth to 
decay? Because eating sugar, candy 
and other sweets satisfies the appe- 
tite too quickly, and the right kind 
and quantity of food which do contain 
the elements necessary for sound 
tooth structure are not eaten. 

“Eat what you want after you have 
eaten what you should,” is the sound and 
rather easy-to-follow advice of Dr. E. V 
McCollum, eminent biochemist of Johns 
Hopkins University. “It so happens that 


the average American diet is now built 
around protective foods such as milk, 


vegetables, eggs and fruit, together with 
a moderate amount of meat. Such a va- 
riety of foods is rich in phosphorus and 
calcium. In fact, with a little care in our 
choice of foods, we should easily obtain 
all of the $37 elements now known to be 
necessary to our nutritional well-being. 
One possible exception is Vitamin D. 
None of the usual foods supply enough 
of this vitamin, which is found chiefly in 
fish oils. Its natural source is in the skin 
when activated by the ultra-violet rays of 
the sun. Unfortunately in this latitude 
the sun’s ultra-violet is seldom strong 
enough to afford an adequate supply of 
Vitamin D from this natural source; 
therefore, it must be supplemented.” 


Tooth decay is now definitely 
known to be due to lack of phos- 
phorus and Vitamin D in the diet. 
Reversing the sentence: Phosphorus 
and Vitamin D are the important nu- 
trient elements in the prevention of 
dental caries, or decay. 

How can we be sure we are getting 
a sufficient supply of these two im- 
portant elements, these two giant 
enemies of false teeth? First of all, 
let us consider the strength of our 
parents’ teeth. Does that seem 
strange, and do you resent it a little? 
Do not. You are, in all probability, 
growing up on the same diet your par- 
ents have preferred throughout their 
lives. That is as natural as breath- 
ing. Study your mother’s diet and 
your father’s likes and dislikes in the 
food category. Compare your own 
with theirs and if there is a reason- 
able amount of phosphorus, calcium, 
and Vitamin D in that diet you need 
not worry. But if there is a defi- 
ciency you owe it to yourself to see 
to it that tooth-feeding food is placed 
in your family dietary. 

This elusive Vitamin D is still 
being sought by scientists. So far 
they all more or less disagree about it, 
except that sunlight is a large factor 
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in helping the human or animal body 
to produce Vitamin D, and that what- 
ever or wherever Vitamin D is, one 
sure function is that it helps the body 
to make use of phosphorus and cal- 
cium when these two elements are 
supplied in the diet. Sunlight, cal- 
cium and phosphorus, then, seem to 
be the three best friends of the teeth 
and bones, and the arch enemies of 
decay. Doesn’t it really seem simple 
enough to grow good teeth when only 
three factors are necessary? And the 
sources of these three factors are: 
sunlight, egg yolks, butter fat, whole 
milk, green vegetables, the coatings 
of cereal grains, and the fat of fish, 
not only the cod, but the halibut, 
haddock, and common sardine. Fish 
oil, the richest source of Vitamin D, 
is the most difficult to get in the 
human dietary because it is taken in 
largest quantities from fish livers, and 
fish livers are not usual as food in 
the human dietary. Cod liver oil 
contains Vitamin D, and cod liver oil 
now comes in concentrated form or 
tablets that are candy coated and 
easily swallowed. Many people who 
have been out of high school for a 
long time are taking cod liver oil in 
pellets, or just plain oil, as a pre- 
ventive against dental decay and as a 
cure for it. Science is coming to the 
conclusion that tooth decay, like an 
upset stomach, can be cured by sup- 
plying to mother nature what was de- 
nied in growing days. This is a long 
and difficult task and by no means a 
proven fact. It still remains the 
wiser way to give careful and proper 
consideration to the three friends of 
tooth and bone growth—sunlight, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus, at the time 
when nature has commanded that 
they be provided the growing body. 
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- George Luks, Swashbuckling 
American Painter, Dies 


EORGE LUKS was a hard 
hitter, whether in the ring— 


he was once known in sport’ 


circles as “Chicago Whitey” 
—or when standing before a canvas 
in his studio. His fist was as full of 
“wallop” when holding a brush as 
when encased in a boxing glove. It 
was a treat to watch the man paint, 
for he worked in a sensational man- 
ner. He liked to have his friends 
and students about him in his studio 
when he was painting and he never 
failed to give them a good perform- 
ance, talking and joking all the 
while. He would stand off from his 
canvas, then with a _prize-fighting 
hook of his brush to palette he would 
jab at his picture, fixing a feature 
here and adding an accent there. 


Photo by Juley 
"MRS.. GAMLEY,” Painting by George Luks 


Sensational as was Luks in his 
manner of living and working, his 
fame as an artist rests solely upon the 
masterly quality of his painting. His 
influence upon his contemporaries was 
great. His pictures are to be seen in 
most of the important art museums. 

Luks met death as he would wish. 
He left home in the evening for an 
entire night of tramping about the 
streets of New York. He did this 
frequently in order to study color ef- 
fects and the life of the city. A po- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


An emphatic statement of the nature, 
methods, and ultimate fate of Fascism 
throughout the world is made by John 
Strachey, in The Menace of Fascism 
(Covici-Friede) . . . You will enjoy read- 
ing it because it speaks plainly and with 
authority. . . Strachey’s opinions count 
for a lot more than those you hear in the 
corner bull-sessions. His book, The 
Coming Struggle for Power will also help 
you to an intelligent understanding of 
political and economic movements. ; 
Fascism, he says, is a menace to humanity 
because it is always a movement controlled 
by those who seek to exploit, rather than 
to help, the mass of mankind. . Being 
super-nationalistic, it denies the brother- 
hood of all men. 


Gangsters have been the subject of al- 
most as much nonsense as aviators in to- 
day’s literature. A realistic survey 
of what he calls the “interlocking director- 
ates of American rackets” is “Men of Ac- 
tion” by Joseph Driscoll in New Outlook, 
November. Here are the men who 
have made millions out of bootlegging, kid- 
napping, political graft, extortion, and 
murder. . Curiously, their pattern 
closely follows the lives of many of our 
self-made captains of industry. Of 
Waxie Gordon, he says, “He is an able 
business man, and his outstanding char- 
acteristic is greed.” Almost all of 
them show violent efforts to overcome feel- 
ings of inferiority. . . All were poor in 
childhood: 
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When young intellectuals raised a fuss, 
recently, about the quality of the film, 
“Thunder Over Mexico,” they were 
crushed with the perfect crusher, “Twelve 
million men out of work, and you're talk- 
ing about a movie!” . Certainly, un- 
employment, in the teeth of the advanc- 
ing winter, is a more immediate problem 
than war debts, Russia, tariff, farm holi- 
days, retail codes, or even football. 
“What Hope for the Jobless?” Stuart 
Chase asks in Current History for No- 
vember, and gives his usual answer, higher 
pay and shorter hours. And, in the 
policies of Roosevelt, he finds some hope 
that that answer will be supplied. 


Vanity Fair, to which the weightiest 
problems of the world are so much 
whipped cream, has several arresting fea- 
tures for social studies classes in its No- 
vember issue. See the ironic comment 
on diplomacy on its cover, which shows a 
group of comic statesmen gesturing in 
argument on top of a globe of the world, 
drawn to represent a bomb with the fuse 
Be ss Then look at the photographs of 
real diplomats, at The Hague, Washington, 
Locarno, Rome, signing the “sacred scraps 
of paper” which so far seem only to have 
been fuel for a world burn-up. None 
of the treaties is more than twelve years 
old, and few of them are any longer re- 
spected. And on page 20, see Steig's 
caricatures of political gasbags. . Be- 
ware, though, that you do not accept the 
superficial view which these things sug- 
gest. Superficiality, as in Will 
Rogers’ jokes, is funny, but it isn’t true. 

Moral: Beware of slick conclusions. 








es STANLG 


THE NEW METAL CONSTRUCTION TOY 


~~ 


IN BRILLIANT COLORS 


6 Automobiles, houses, trolley cars, boats, bridges, forts, steam shovels, Stanlo No. 1 


factories, doll furniture and hundreds of other things—build them with 


Price $1.00 


STANLO. And best of all, every piece in a STANLO set is finished in bril- 


liant colors so that you can obtain almost any color combination. 


e An 


entirely new principle is used in fastening the pieces together and the finished 
project is absolutely rigid. There are no nuts or bolts to lose. @ A 24 page 
Instruction Book comes with each STANLO set. It shows over 125 different 


things 


to ‘make and suggests many others. e There are seven different 


STANLO Sets. (They cost—$1.00, $2.50, two at $5.00, $7.50 and two at 
$10.00.) Ask your toy dealer to show you STANLO—it’ s entirely new. Write Stanlo No. 3 


liceman found him in a hallway at 
6:45 in the morning, dead from a 
stroke. He had been watching the 
effect of the sunrise on the Sixth 
Avenue elevated structure, which he 
intended to paint. Luks, like all 
the masters, accomplished his ends 
through hard work and_ eternal 
searching. He was not content to 
draw upon the impressions of his 66 
brimming years. He was seeking 
fresh discoveries, new meanings. 


us for descriptive circular. @ If the set you want 
is not obtainable in your local store, we will sent it, 
fully prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


STANLO (Dept. D) 
New Britain, Conn. 


Made by the Makers of the World Famous 
STANLEY TOOLS 


$5.00 


Dressing 
Table 


Stanlo No. 7 Price $10.00 
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The Glory That 


Was Greece 


The fascinating story of the debt modern civilization 
ewes to ancient Athens. Professor Walter Agard 
of the University of Wisconsin, gives more in this 
series of articles than a clear and interestin, picture 
of the classical Grecian culture. He show how the 
study of Hellenic conditions can help solve many of 
the most debated and disputed of twentieth century 
issues of government, philosophy, science, and the 
arts. 


CONTENTS 


Why Greek Civilization is Worth Studying Today 
The Greek Scene 

Our Debt to Archaeol 

The Drama of Greek Development: The Heroic Age 
The Drama of Greek Development: Fifth Century 


Athens 
The Drama of Greek Development: The Hellenistic 


Age 
How the Greeks Made Their Livin 
How the Greeks Governed Themselves 
How the Greeks Educated Their Children 
Greek Enjoyment of Life: Athletics 
Greek Enjoyment of Life: Architecture 
Greek Enjoyment of Life: Sculpture and Painting 
Greek Enjoyment of Life: Drama 
Greek Interpretations of the World: Religion 
Cas — of the World: ience and 
What Modern America Can Learn from Ancient 
reece 
More a book than monograph. Forty pages 
=. 9 x 12 inches) durable cover and the best of 
and printing. Also beavtifully illustrated 
eth. original photographs of Greek art qulbente. 


Be each 
255e@ 10 or more 


SCHOLASTIC 


801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Price 








Laughs Off 


Bottle of Perfume 
Here lie one hundred roses dead, 
That Alice may smell nice to Fred. 
—Al Klein. 


Margery (in the conservatory): “There’s 
a hole in the bottom of each flower-pot.” 
Tommy: “Yes, that’s in case the bulb is 
put in wrong side up.” 
—Punch. 
© 
A titled lady was once canvassing for 
votes at a parliamentary election and 
stopped at a house, the door of which was 
opened by a burly woman who eyed her 
none too graciously. 
“May I ask,” said the lady sweetly, “to 
what party your husband belongs?” 
“Certainly!” answered the woman. “I’m 
the party to whom ’e belongs, and well ’e 
knows it!” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


7 

“Mummie, if I were a magician I should 
turn everything into chocolates.” 

“But you could not eat so many choco- 


lates.” 
“I could. 
elephant.” 


I should turn myself into an 


—Lustige Blitter. 











Reduee the Speed 
and Saw the Wood! 





HOW WOULD YOU DO IT? 


Answer this question 
and win a first prize 
of $25.00 —or a $5.00 


honorable mention. 





Write for full information. 


This is one of the three fascinating problems 
in the unusual “‘Master-Draftsman” Con- 
test which has been sponsored for your plea- 
sure and profit by Keuffel & Esser Co.— 


makers of the world’s finest drawing materials since 1860. 


To get the full contest information, all you need do is 
to mark and mail the coupon below. To provide yourself 
with additional all-around knowledge of what mechanical 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 














Here’s a bandsaw, such as is used in 
your own manual training shop at 
school. It saws wood at 450 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


Here’s an electric’  motor—the sort 
that’s usually employed to drive the 
bandsaw. But, like most motors of 
its type, it turns at 1800 revolutions 
per minute. BY WHAT SORT OF 
MECHANISM OR ARRANGEMENT 
CAN YOU STEP DOWN THE 1800 
R. P. M. of the motor so that it 
turns the bandsaw at 450 R. P. M.? 




















Start thinking and drawing! 


drawing instruments can do for you in your daily work, 
as well as in a contest like this, why not get, for an extra 
dime, a copy of our instructive 12 page brochure, “Draft- 
Instruments, Their Care and Use’’, our 16 page 
Sihemsaunry Instructions for Operating the Slide Rule”, 
and 2 generous sized sheets of K & E Duplex Drawing 
Paper (widely preferred by leading architects and en- 
gineers) which you can use for your contest drawings. 
Ten cents in stamps or coin will bring them to you. 
TODAY! 


WRITE 
HOBOKEN 
N. J. 


MONTREAL 








Kindly send me (check material desired). 


0 ae ae heir Care and your “‘Ele- 





Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


CD Your ae booklet, O  eene Instru- OF’ details of the 


mentary Instructions Ver “Operating, the 
Sli ule’’ and two generous sheets of 


Drawing 
Ma terials 
Slide Rules 


& E Contest, and 
#. three attractive 
project sheets, at no 














ga Sveiny Paper, for which I enclose ge. Surveyt ng 
Wereet Namnes oo ic cccccccccseccccccceess Covcccccccsceccecovcccece Instruments 
Address. .... evcccecccece eeccccess Seria & State........ cecescoes cove Measuring 
GaeaGd, ccccccccoceccccceves Mech. Dr’w’g. Teacher... .........0eee0e5 
Tapes 
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Maiden aunt (in department store): 
“Now I—er—want a nice toy, please, suit- 
able for a small boy whose father is very 
corpulent and unable to do any kneeling.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


We may soon have a Russian Embassy 
over here. Well, it will be nice to have 
one red flag in the country that doesn't 
belong to an auctioneer. 

—Izzy Ellinson. 


Bill's in Trouble 


I've got a letter, Parson, from my son 
away out West, 

An’ my ol’ heart is heavy as an anvil in 
my breast. ‘ 

His letters came so seldom that I some- 
how sort o’ knowed 

That Billy was a-trampin’ on a mighty 
rocky road,_ 

But never once imagined he would bow 
my head in shame, 

An’ in the dust’d waller his ol’ daddy’s 
honored name. 

He writes from out in Hilltown, an’ the 
story’s mighty short; 

I just can’t tell his mother; it'll break her 
poor ol’ heart; 

An’ so I reckin, Parson, you might break 
the news to her— 

Bill’s in the legislature, but he doesn’t say 
what fur! 

—Christian Advocate. 








Scholastic Contests 


By consulting the list below, readers 
may learn where to find complete rules of 
the contests conducted by Scholastic. All 
of these contests were designed for your 
diversion. Most of them have, in addi- 
tion, real educational value. 


The Scholastic Awards, announced on 
page 26, Oct. 7th issue. Write for 
rule book to Dept. C, Scholastic 
Awards, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scholastic News Exam. Rules in prepara- 
tion. Write to Scholastic, address 
above. 

Political Interview Contest. 
Sept. 30th issue. 

Movie Contest. See page 25, Sept. 30th 
issue. 
Reading Race. 
issue. 
Sherlock Holmes Contests (in every issue). 

See page 25, Oct. 7th issue. 

Literary Title Contest. See page 25, Oct. 
7th issue. 

Cartoon Contest. See Laugh Contests, 
page 26, Sept. 23rd issue. 

Student Boners Contest. (For Teachers 
Only). See Laugh Contests, above. 

Teacher Boners Contest. See Laugh Con- 
tests above. 

Teaching Ideas Contest. See Teachers’ 
Column, page 27, Sept. 23rd issue, or 
page 31, Oct. 14th issue. (For Teach- 
ers Only). 


See page 2%, 


See page 25, Sept. 30th 
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What | Saw in Germany 


(Concluded from page 16) 


claims his party as Socialistic, only 
not Marxistic. There is a joke that 
passes from mouth to mouth in Ger- 
many: 

“What is a Marxist?” 

“A Marxist is somebody whose job 
a Nazi wants.” 

The fifth charge actually out- 
weighs, I feel sure, all the others put 
together. This is that the Jews have 
monopolized business, finance, and 
the professions. All the rest is really 
window-dressing compared to this, for 
competition in Germany is beyond 
anything we Americans can imagine. 
This is true of every field, art, litera- 
ture, journalism, the stage, medicine, 
the law, as well as the factory and the 
shop. We must try to picture it to 
ourselves if we are to be fair to Ger- 
many just now. It is only this des- 
perate struggle of a people cramped 
into a country too small for them 
that explains the ferocity with which 
all classes have turned upon the Jews 
and political dissenters and have 
driven them out in order to push 
themselves into the places or capture 
the trade for their little shops. It is 
a struggle for existence and in such 
a struggle all generosity and fairness, 
all decency even, is lost. Often I 
have been reminded in listening to the 
talk over there, of the New York sub- 
way in the rush hours, when, if one 
does not push and elbow one’s way 
in with ruthless disregard for others, 
one may wait forever on the plat- 
form ... If anyone hopes that there 
will be a change for the better let 
him read Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf, 
and he will be convinced that so long 
as Hitler rules Germany there can be 
no hope for the German Jew. 








Lohengrin 
(Continued from page 5) 


“I remember that a large crowd lighted 
them with tapers to their room, and 
tramped round and round them, singing 
the Wedding March. And I remember 
thinking———” 

“What?” 

——“That ... that . .. the only furni- 
ture in the room was a sort of carpenter’s 
bench.” 

He burst out laughing at her embar- 
rassment. Then: “She asked him his name, 
Prunella. And he warned her that if she 
did, their happiness would be shattered 
and he would have to leave her. But she 
was curious, and a woman, and she could 
not bear the secret between them, so she 
asked him—and he told her—and_ she 
never saw him again.” 

“I don’t think it was mere curiosity,” 
argued Prunella, endeavoring to give 
the problem conscientious handling. “It 
Was just—that she felt-—-one couldn't 
marry a man... one couldn’t marry him 
without knowing his name _ beforehand.” 
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“One could, Prunella,” his quizzical 
brilliant blue gaze never left her per- 
plexed face. “One certainly could. It 
isn’t often done among nice conventional 
people, I agree with you. But then there’s 
this matter of your late husband’s will. If 
I told you my name, and you added it to 
Robinson—and couldn’t hear the result... 
well, where’s our happiness? You've met 
your Lohengrin, Elsa.” 

“Tell me,” cried Prunella, imperiously. 

“Now?” 

“Yes, now. Oh—don’t you see, this isn’t 
this is a joke to me.” 

“Nor to me, Prunella. However, go 
home and muse upon my warning, and if 
you are still curious .to-morrow, flap a 
scarlet cloth from the window of your 
villa, between ten and eleven o'clock. I 
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can see it from here, and for one hour 
I'll sit with my eyes fixed upon it.” 

“And if I flap the scarlet cloth?” 

“That means you will. Well—then I'll 
scribble my name on a postcard, and send 
it off, and it will reach you on our wed- 
ding morning. When I see you coming 
up through the woods toward the church, 
I'll know you care enough.” 

eee 


The name on the postcard was “Rob- 
inson.” 

Mrs. Robinson-Robinson . . . the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole world? No—no/! 

Prunella left for England that day— 
alone. 


Reprinted from the volume “Smoke Rings” 
(published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.), by permis- 
sion of Hill and Peters. 
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| ) ae R / \ ) & Though railroad bridges really ought 
To hold the daily tonnage brought 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


THE paper people in our paper world 
might very well want to make a trip. 
And of course even if they did find 
trains to accommodate them, those 
trains couldn’t cross the paper 
streams unless they were supported 
by paper bridges. That’s why Ernest 
Watson did this paper railroad bridge. 

This is one of the hardest scenes 
in our paper world to build and to 
sketch. But it will well pay you to 
try it—with a complete range of 
Eldorado, the master drawing pencil. 


By crossing locomotives, we 
Don’t think this paper bridge could be 
Expected to withstand the strain 
Of any but the paper train. 
Try it as practice for the 1934 


Scholastic-Eldorado Award. Prizes of 
$50 $25 $15 


and five prizes of $5 each are being 
given for the drawings submitted 
that are (1) most original, and (2) 
best demonstrate pencil technique. 
All entries must have the approval 
of your drawing teacher. Full details 
from the editors of this magazine. . . . 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 115-j, Jersey City, New Jersey. 











to win one of 
our 16 prizes 


HERE’S HELP IN 2 WAYS 
1. Prize-Winning Ideas 


Scholastic Helps giving valuable 
ideas on both of the awards 
@ ADVERTISING ART and 
@ APPLIED ARTS & CRAFTS 
Send for them — They're FREE 


2. Prize-Winning Color Work 


Outstandin Color Work with 
“Tuned Palet” mediums 


“Prang” Water Colors 
“Prang” Tempera 
“Crayonex” 


The American Crayon Company 


pla] i Maes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
Ave., New York 

















“Are you positive the defendant was 
drunk?” asked the judge. 

“No doubt,” growled the officer. 

“Why are you so certain?” 

“Well,” replied the officer, “I saw him 
put a penny in the patrol box on Fourth 
Street, then look up at the clock on the 
Presbyterian church and shout: ‘Gad, I’ve 
lost fourteen pounds!” 

—Lehigh Burr. 

oe 
Rated 
Dated 
Feted 
Mated 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
a 
Gas Attendant: Check your oil, mister? 
Driver: No, I'll take it with me! 
—Oniversity. 


This broadminded department believes 
there should be only two rules for the 
government of students: They must not 
burn the buildings or shoot members of 
the faculty. —Howard Brubaker. 


ROU N 


All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's name 
at the end of the last page. 


The Lady in the Bleachers 


A silence—a shout, 
“He’s got it—Look out!” 
The game’s begun. 
Gee, look at him run! 
Say, did you notice that coat of Jo- 
Anne’s? 
It’s rough brown tweed and it looks like 
a man’s. 
I'll bet it belongs to her brother—the 
cat— 
She always 
that. 
Oh, boy! Say did you see what he did? 
They tackled ol’ Simp and he howled like 
a kid. 
I don’t see how they can hurt that dome 
of his; 
He ain’t never used it since his Freshman 
quiz. 
Who is that dame hanging onto Bob’s 
arm; 
Yeah, she’s pretty 
of our barn! 
Did you see the watch chain Gertie gave 
Biff? 
It’s big enough to anchor a skiff! 
Looky, Ol’ Pokey ran twenty yards; 
He even had the sense to avoid the 
guards, 
Oh, is somebody hurt? 
I can’t stand to see him all covered with 
dirt. ; 
Did you happen to notice my new shoes? 
I got ’em at Saul’s from that guy that 
C00S ; 
He has the most romantic brown eyes; 
When he looked at me I was thrilled to 
the skies. 
Look at Sally gazing around; 
She doesn’t know a_ football 
hunting hound! 
Did the man shoot his gun? 
Is it over? Who won? 
—Elaine Crawford, 15, Electra (Texas) 
High School. Miss Hazel Nicholson, 
Teacher. 


is wearing something like 


but as big as the side 


from a 


. 
Blight 


To students of Gregory, South Dakota, 
grasshoppers mean more than something 
for biology students to pick to pieces. 
While students in other schools have to go 
into the fields and look half a day for one, 
here grasshoppers come right into our 
laboratory and our homes. 

When the fields and gardens are at 
the greenest, the grasshoppers fly in and 
strip them. In a few days the fields are 
as bare as when plowed. Then, with 
nothing to eat in the fields, the hoppers 
come into the homes and eat the uphol- 
stery from the furniture, the house plants, 
the window curtains. They go down into 
the cellar and eat at the jar rubbers (on 
the home-canned food). On wash day 
they even go for the clothing on the 
lines. 
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Farmers find them eating the leaves 
and bark from the trees, the paint from 
the buildings, and even chewing at the 
harness. During the last harvest some of 
the farmers were unable to use their com- 
bines. The hoppers were so thick they 
jammed the canvas grain carriers, and 
the wheat they did get was mostly cut up 
grasshoppers. 

The worst of it is we cannot find a 
remedy to kill them. Many believed a 
wet cold spring would kill them, but it 
hasn’t. One person put some hoppers in 
a jar of water and let it freeze. Later 
the ice was melted, and when the hoppers 
warmed up, they were as lively as ever. 
Heat, cold, poison, have not bothered 
them at all. 


People who haven’t seen these things 
may not believe it, but we do because we 
have seen it. Some can almost believe 
this story: A farmer tied his team in the 
field while he ate his dinner. Upon his 
return he could find nothing but their 
horseshoes, and the hoppers were pitching 
these to see who would get the farmer to 
eat.’ 

Grasshoppers or the people must leave 
this section. Which it will be, seems te 
depend upon Nature. (The pests have 
been here four years.) She seems to be in 
our favor now, for an enemy of the hop- 
pers has appeared—the “flesh fly.” This 
fly deposits living maggots along some 
crack in the hopper’s armor, and they 
quickly eat their way inward and devour 
their host. If these flies increase, they 
may save us. 

—Vera Mae Pageler and Corine Spick- 

nall, Committee for Sophomore Class, 
Gregory (S. D.) H. 8. 


Youth Asks a Question 


Oh, why do people get fat on life, 

Spread and broaden in the strife? 

I, who am young and very slim, 

Lift thanks to heaven that I am thin! 

Will I, too, as the years escape, 

Suffer, fade, and lose my shape? 
—Madge Burnham, Austin H. 8. 
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Julia Newberry's Diary 


(Concluded from page 9) jt 
will know equally little about me; it A H } R C R A I } 
makes one feel what a mere atom one is 


in the Universe.” 


But this somber note appeared only in et ee 

flashes, for after all Julia was young and yp CLASSROOM PROJECTS 

bubbling over with fun. Her girlish en- 

aaah at her first dance is refreshingly ’ FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

lovely. One cannot help but smile at her “3 

comment on the manner of conducting of rn 
Johann Strauss in Vienna, who “acted 
like a monkey,” although she later fell 


The beautiful, useful leather articles which you can make 
right in class are ideal for Christmas gifts. They are not 


e leaves into raptures over his music. Her cool, only inexpensive but mean much more to those who receive 

oy ironic descriptions are delightful: ' q e3 them because you have made them yourself. 

ioe dl Te th Sage —" a ny or ; _.| _ If your teacher has not already asked to be placed on our 

eir com- com Be poy 4 bet hag og a — ==.) list to receive the free series of LEATHERCRAFT CLASS- 

ick they perfluity of a slightly agreeable quality, ; - =~ ROOM PROJECT FOLDERS it is not yet too late. If the 

‘rs, and and that is—Brains. coupon below is filled out by your teacher and sent to us 

y cut up She liked the Bronté sisters and Cole- ; at once we will immediately send the first folder of the series 
ridge’s “The Ancient Mariner,” prided es so as to give ample time to do this project before Christmas. 

; find a herself on her abstinence from novels for 

lieved a a week, and disliked Burns, Shelley, and ; r 

» but it Disraeli, whose “plebeian adoration of the ees LEA rHERCRAFT STUDIOS 

ppers in English aristocracy in disgusting.” = poe ee : 

. Later Then came the great Chicago fire, news fe ent GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 

hoppers of which reached her in Paris. Miserably HER 354 FRANKLIN ST. WORCESTER, MASS. 

as ever. she wrote of her loss of all her drawings 

bothered and journals “that I have taken such Se es 


pains to write & keep, a record of all my I Please place my 
ideas since I first began to have any!” name on the list | RY Sag ae 
Her twenty-five dollies—“poor wretches, to receive with- 
each roasted in turn.” eae | out charge eins xn'n'40-cs 20-day exteeoiiien kes 

Julia lived her short life to its fullest ¥ ! aa te — 
and probably saw more of beauty in the ek Colityg, << ~aile , , deep te SEbER Na 7 Ms 
few years allotted to her than do many ia ; they are 
in the course of an average lifetime. She ! ‘ssued. 
possessed the qualities that she sought in 
others—“fine, brave, high-minded”—and 
had she lived, she surely would have en- 
riched the Victorian novel. 

—MABEL A. BESSEY “MY MIRROR’S MELODY” 




















The Meaning of Fascism 
(Concluded from page 17) 
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HOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries Scholastic Schoo 
College —— rss East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 














Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 

—High School. Day and 

vay Basttv Evening. 6000 student 
ly. Placement Bureau. 

Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully equates Junior College for om. 4 

high =. years college. Music, Art, Home 
eecmios. s all year. Riding. Catalog. 
ay 4 S, Gulfport, Miss. 

















Junior College and Three Pro- 
fessional Schools. Physical 
Education, 8) & Dramatic 
Arts—2, 3 4 year Normal 
courses. Secretaryship 1 & 2 

years. Register now. Dormi- 

SCHOOLS, ING, tories. Campus. Catalog. 

Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


Seheol of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration. Advertising 
Design, ion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architecture. 
Admission in February to Illustra- 
tion and Design Classes. Catalogue . 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 


Twenty years’ successful experience in preparing pupils for 





























CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
$1260 to $3400 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big op- 
portunity for High School gradu- 
ates. Short hours. Write py 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and a particulars tell- 
ing how to them. 

‘FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

$297 ~- Rochester, N. 








Send postal card for large illus- 
trated ce list; also choice ap- 
val ts. Mention Scholastic. 
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Sherlock Holmes 
No. 


See October 7th issue for complete 
rules. All words missing below appear in 
this issue. 
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who was once 
known as ’ Chicago Whitey, did ‘not 
impressions; he always sought 


» an 
The only endurable .. 
learning, impeccable 
, humor, ing 28 
Fascism is an assault upon 
. Since its first appearance, ten 
years ago, ‘it has not offered one 
solving problems of REE I hy 
gurciacing power, or control of 
4. Favorable impressions bs back by 
most tourists from last summer are 
because the people there 
to speak ‘their minds about 


Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Science Round Table 


Dear Editor: 

I have become an_ interested 
reader of your admirable magazine. 
However, I would like to protest 
that you are stinting in science ar- 
ticles, although those you have 
printed deserve to be commended. I 
would like to see a weekly science col- 
umn in Scholastic. The science column 
could be in the form of the Round 
Table. 

—Walter Reiff, James 
Monroe H. 8., New York. 


In this issue, the Round Table pub- 
lishes a science article contributed by the 
Sophomore class of Gregory, South Da- 
kota. Other articles on original prob- 
lems in the fields of biology, chemistry, 
or physics, will be welcomed. If there are 
enough of these articles, a separate de- 
partment will be provided for them.—Ed. 


Labor's Solution 
Dear Sir: 

Your Student Forum is a wonderful aid 
in rallying student ideas. The discussion 
on labor has interested me because the 
day when the laborer’s position is to be 
settled is not far distant. The unedu- 
cated, unread, narrow toilers have been 
the victim of industrialists who have made 
them feel their work isn’t worth a living 
wage. For labor, there is only one rem- 
edy: Government Control of industry. 
This is inevitable. It is the only thing 
that will curb exploitation of the multi- 
tude by the few. The road is difficult be- 
cause of crooked politicians and indiffer- 
ent newspapers. Would it not be possible 
to publish a debate on the rights of labor 
in the near future? 

—Thomas K. Raisanen, 160 
Riverside Rd., Gardner, Mass. 


The Red Evil 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy every issue of Scholastic. The 
only thing I dislike is your attitude con- 
cerning Socialism or Communism. You 
mention pamphlets written by Socialists 
and Communists and oftentimes hint for 
these evils in your columns. What can be 
your reason? Are you trying to make 
the student form the opinion that Social- 
ism and Communism will work after its 
undoubted failure in Russia? I would 
like to receive other student views on this 
subject. 

—Robert Seitezer, 
(Pa.) H. 8. 


Scholastic suggests only that students 
investigate these and other ideas before 
they make up their minds whether or not 
to condemn them. For instance, investi- 
gation would show that Communism in 
Russia, while it is not a wholesale success, 
is hardly an “undoubtable failure.”—Ed. 


More Platform Planks 
Dear Editor: 
In regard to the Student Party, I wish 
to say that even as a political educational 
factor, this idea is worthy of adoption. 


Hepburnville 


Student Section 


Even if many students believe 
that the Socialist Party believes 
in revolution and is run by 
capitalists, let it be said that 
their elders are just as ig- 
norant. 

In spite of much speech to 
the contrary, this younger gen- 
eration is ready to accept the 
same ideas that their deluded 
parents have taken, to their 

sorrow. A Student Party with an active 
program of revolt against war; against 
fear of government ownership of those 
things whose owners have proven inca- 
pable of managing for the common good; 
and a system of education in liberal 
thought, will prove a boon to our economi- 
cal and political mess. 

—John King, 131 Tillson St., Romeo, Mich. 


America's Future 


Dear Editor: 

After spirited discussion on the ques- 
tions in the editorial, “I Wear a Shirt,” 
I was chosen as the class spokesman. 

The results of our debate was clear. 
There should be a Student Party! High 
School students should participate in pub- 
lic affairs! 

The class also discussed the proposed 
platform. In our opinion, age shouldn't 
even be mentioned as a_ voting qualifi- 
cation; it is experience, intelligence, and 
knowledge that should count. The physi- 
cal examination for candidates was voted 
down entirely in the class. 

—Cecelia Czerwinski, 449 West 
Fourth St., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 


e 
Voting Age 
Dear Editor: 

I don’t think the voting age should be 
reduced to eighteen. Youngsters at 
eighteen are unsettled and have their 
minds on pleasure. They are too young 
to make decisions on which the welfare 
of a nation rests. I think instead of re- 
ducing the age, it would be better to raise 
it to about twenty-five. 

The idea of removing the vote from 
people past sixty is nonsense. People at 
sixty are more interested in statesman- 
ship than politics. People of sixty know 
more about affairs of the day, and age 
has given them wisdom. 

—Edna Tuel, Sardis, (Ky.) H. 8. 


To Organize 
Dear Editor: 

Although I do not agree with all the 
ideas of the student writer in the Forum, 
I think a Students’ Party is a good idea. 

If I were organizing the Party, I would 
have boys and girls from the ages of fif- 
teen to twenty-five. The purpose of let- 
ting students join the Party in the middle 
teens is to train them to vote. From 
fifteen to twenty-one they would have 
non-partisan literature. The Party would 
teach them how to think out the way te 
vote for themselves. Therefore when they 
had six years of “sham” voting, they 
would be a lot more competent to vote 
than the untrained voter. 

The idea of keeping the voter in the 
Party four years after he votes is to 
guide him in voting. 

—Sam Edwards, Compton, Cal. 
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DELICIOUS 


CEREAL . 


BRAN for Benefits 
you need... OTHER 
PARTS of Wheat for 
flavor you'll love! 


xk  ® 


Ever hear your coach or doctor say, 
“You fellows should eat bran. You 
need bran bulk—to help you keep 
regular and fit!” 

Then /isten!—here’s a bran cereal 
that tastes grand! 

Reason? — Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
is mot just bran alone. True, it con- 
tains 40% bran to give you bulk. 
Bulk most everyone needs to keep 
food moving along the intestinal 
tract. And thus, it helps ward off 
constipation that results from in- 
sufficient bulk in the diet. 

But—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes con- 
tains other parts of wheat too! 


And in this combination of bran 


3 
a a ae “i 


and other parts of wheat is the secret 
of its marvelous flavor. And of its 
high nutritive value . . . its rich con- 
tent of phosphorus and iron and its 
Vitamin B. That is exactly why Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes belongs in this 
proven health program: 


1. Plenty of refreshing sleep— 
and regular hours. 


2. Plenty of milk, fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the diet. 


3. Plenty of water to drink 
between meals. 


4. Regular exercise each day. 
5. No smoking or stimulants. 


6. Abrimming bow/lful of delicious 
Post’s 40% Bran Fiakes reg- 
ularly every day. 


So ask for Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, 


POST’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 


when your doctor or coach ‘says, 
“Bran!” You are sure to like it as | 
much as any cereal you ever tasted. © 
And what's more, you will get those 
extra benefits you need—to help 
keep you regular and fit! Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes is a product of General 
Foods. All grocers have it. 





